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Greetings 

from  USAREC’s 
new  commander 

MG  Howard  G.  Crowell,  Jr. 


It  is  with  a great  sense  of  pride  and  purpose  that  I assume 
command  of  the  United  States  Army  Recruiting  Command.  For 
the  past  four  years,  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Training,  HQ  US 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  I have  been  your  first  line 
customer  with  the  responsibility  for  the  management  of  individual 
training,  and  have  seen  first  hand,  the  results  of  your  recruiting 
efforts.  In  short,  you  have  been  a winner. 

It  is  particularly  satisfying  to  be  assigned  to  a winning  team. 
You’re  a winning  team  because: 

• You  are  making  the  numbers  — In  FY  80,  you  made  up  the 
1 7,000  FY  79  shortfall.  As  we  go  to  press,  you  have  the  FY  81 
active  mission  nearly  in  the  bag  and  you  are  well  on  track  toward 
making  1 00  percent  of  the  USAR  mission. 

• The  quality  is  greatly  improved.  Compared  to  FY  80,  this 
year’s  results  show  an  increase  of  HSDG’s  from  49  percenf  to  80 
percent.  AFQT  category  l-IIIA  has  risen  from  30  percent  to  45 
percent.  Category  IV’s  are  down  from  50  percent  to  31  percent. 
Further,  the  USAR  has  comparable  quality;  and,  the  combat  arms 
also  show  a dramatic  quality  increase. 

• More  important  than  numbers,  I have  observed  the  in- 
creased quality  while  visiting  training  centers  throughout 
TRADOC. 

• Aside  from  the  quality  of  your  success,  what  you  are  is  of 
great  importance.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  told  us  that 
manning  the  total  force  was  the  Army’s  number  one  challenge.  He 
then  backed  his  statement  with  action  by  assigning  many  of  the 
finest  soldiers  in  the  Army  to  recruiting  duty. 

Thus,  it  is  fairly  apparent  that  USAREC  is  a winning  team.  But 
your  success  thus  far  is  not  simply  based  upon  the  assignment  of 
quality  personnel.  The  teamwork  among  all  players  — recruiters 
and  commanders,  active  and  USAR,  staff  and  station  — has  been 
a necessary  and  highly  important  factor.  And  as  a new  member  of 
the  team,  it  is  important  for  me  to  define  my  role.  It  falls  into  three 
main  tasks: 

• Recognize  your  problems  — I’ve  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
some  of  the  officers  and  recruiters  of  the  command.  Many  of  you 
feel  choked  with  paperwork;  several  do  not  believe  the  Army 
appreciates  your  efforts;  the  media  seem  to  be  casting  stones  on 
a frequent  basis;  you  face  a lot  of  negative  response  as  you  go 
about  your  business;  and  you  are  separated  from  the  Army 
environment  — no  PX,  commissary,  or  readily  available  military 
medical  care.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  command’s  efforts  to  help 
you  deal  with  these  problems  will  not  stop.  But  you  cannot  let 
them  get  you  down.  Remember,  any  worthwhile  human  effort 


brings  with  it  a certain  amount  of  criticism  and  sacrifice.  It  takes 
character  to  persevere,  and  you’ve  shown  you  have  that  in 
abundance. 

• Get  you  the  resources  you  need  to  doyour  job  — not  only  the 
cars,  stations,  phones,  etc.,  but  the  proper  incentives  to  attract  the 
bright  high  school  graduates.  In  that  regard,  I must  continue  the 
fine  work  and  accomplishment  of  General  Thurman. 

• Ensure  the  job  is  done  to  the  standards  we  set.  That  means 
making  the  mission  with  integrity  and  a sense  of  ownership. 
Everyone  of  us  must  be  able  to  point  to  those  we  recruit  with  pride. 

To  carry  out  my  responsibilities,  I intend  to  visit  you,  see  the 
recruiting  process  first  hand,  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say,  and 
understand  what  it  is  we  need  to  improve.  This  will  be  especially 
important  when  we  look  at  the  FY  82  requirements. 

Next  year,  we  can  expect  to  have  a significant  increase  in  both 
male  graduate  and  nongraduate  requirements.  I displayed  our 
best  estimates  on  my  introductory  TV  tape.  Thus,  you  can  see  that 
we  face  an  even  more  difficult  task  beginning  as  early  as  this 
coming  October.  We’re  going  to  have  to  work  very  hard  to  build 
the  FY  82  DEP  in  order  to  stay  ahead  of  the  requirement.  I pledge 
my  total  effort  to  help  you  succeed. 

In  summary,  please  know  how  delighted  I am  to  join  a winning 
team  doing  an  important,  challenging  job.  You  have  my  assur- 
ance that  there  will  be  no  radical  or  imprudent  changes  for 
change  sake.  We  will  bring  about  changes  only  in  areas  that 
require  it,  proceeding  together.  No  other  command  has  a more 
critical  mission  because  if  you  are  not  successful,  we  do  not  have 
an  Army.  Therefore,  I challenge  you  in  the  same  spiritthat  you  are 
challenging  the  youth  of  America  — Be  All  You  Can  Be. 

REMEMBER,  THE  ARMY  STARTS  WITH  YOU! 

(Ed.  note,  See  page  28  for  MG  Crowell’s  biography.) 


Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 
ATTN:  USARCCS-PA  (VOLUNTEER) 

Ft.  Sheridan,  IL  60037 
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A few  of  the  items  encountered  regu- 
larly by  recruiters  are  used  on  this 
month’s  cover  to  represent  the  recruit- 
ing “trade”  and  some  of  the  methods  and 
ideas  currently  in  practice  to  sell  the 
Army.  The  Tactical  Wire  Operations 
Specialist  (MOS  36K)  was  photographed 
at  Ft.  Sheridan  by  all  VOLUNTEER  Asso- 
ciate Editor  Ken  Holder  while  the  train- 
ing update  on  the  MOS  comes  from  Steve 
Blizard  at  Ft.  Gordon. 
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High  school  graduates  can  continue  their  educations  both  during  and  after  military 
service. 

Approaching 

the 

critical 

market 


By  CPT  Douglas  A.  Martz 
USAREC  Professional  Development 
Bright  high  school  seniors  and  di- 
ploma graduates  are  the  critical  mar- 
ket for  recruiting  command.  The 
Army  needs  more  of  that  kind  of  per- 
son now  than  at  any  time  in  its  recent 
history.  The  problem  is,  how  to  ap- 
proach that  portion  of  the  market  — 
how  to  find,  interest,  and  enlist  these 
people  into  one  of  the  Army  programs. 


To  find  out  how,  recruiters  need  to 
be  aware  of  and  use  the  key  attitudes 
and  values  of  the  critical  market  — 
need  to  have  an  understanding  of  how 
those  values  developed,  how  it  was 
determined  they  were  key  attitudes 
and  values,  and  how  to  support  those 
attitudes  and  values  in  the  sales  pres- 
entation and  interview. 

When  you  look  at  it  in  that  light,  the 


problem  looks  formidable.  Recruiters 
have  complained,  and  are  complain- 
ing, that  this  kind  of  person  already 
has  other  plans  and  has  no  interest  in 
an  Army  enlistment.  That  is  partially 
true.  Our  job  is  to  help  this  portion  of 
the  market  — the  critical  market  — 
see  how  an  Army  enlistment  can  help 
them  meet  their  career  goals. 

Career  goals?  For  a high  school 
senior?  Most  people  [and  a lot  of 
recruiters)  believe  the  high  school 
senior  and  graduate  have  not  had 
enough  experience  in  life  and  living  to 
develop  career  goals.  The  trend  among 
high  school  seniors  seems  to  indicate 
otherwise. 

According  to  an  article  in  early  June 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  more  and 
more  high  school  seniors  have  already 
developed  some  pretty  firm  career 
goals  for  themselves  — sometimes  on 
their  own  and  sometimes  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  parents  and  other  influ- 
encers.  In  fact,  the  article  states, 
career  planning  and  development  are 
beginning  to  be  stressed  as  early  as 
junior  high  school.  The  article  points 
to  the  turbulence  of  the  mid-sixties, 
the  economic  market,  and  parental  in- 
fluence [through  school  boards)  as 
some  of  the  reasons  for  this  kind  of 
swing  in  the  marketplace. 

Recruiters  might  well  voice  the  ob- 
jection that  since  career  decisions  are 
being  made  as  early  as  junior  high 
school  and  reinforced  in  high  school, 
what  chance  does  Army  recruiting 
have  to  make  a dent  in  their  thinking 
— to  show  the  critical  market  the 
value  of  an  Army  enlistment  and  how 
it  might  help  in  their  career  planning. 
The  answer,  of  course,  begins,  “Ob- 
viously you  have  a reason  for  saying 
that,  do  you  mind  if  I ask  what  it  is?” 
Well,  of  course  not.  If  these  young 
men  and  women  have  already  begun 
making  their  decisions,  contacting 
them  might  be  somewhat  less  than 
useless.  NOT  SO. 

These  young  men  and  women  real- 
ly want  to  join  the  Army.  The  prob- 
lem is,  in  many  cases,  they  just  do  not 
have  the  information  necessary  to 
make  that  kind  of  decision.  In  order  to 
help  them  in  that  decision,  recruiters 
need  to  look  at,  understand,  and  use 
the  key  attitudes  and  values  which 
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support  the  early  career  planning  de- 
cisions many  of  these  young  people 
are  making.  According  to  a Depart- 
ment of  Labor  study,  research  by  be- 
havioral psychologists,  and  research 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  (among 
others]  there  are  some  basic  attitudes 
and  values  these  young  men  and 
women  hold.  Understanding  and  ap- 
plying these  values  within  the  sales 
presentation  and  interview  will  help 
Army  recruiters  move  into  and  stay  in 
the  critical  market  — the  smart  high 
school  senior  and  diploma  graduate. 
The  first  value  to  consider'  is  educa- 
tion. All  their  lives,  the  critical  market 
people  have  been  told  by  television, 
teachers,  parents,  clergy,  school  guid- 
ance counselors  and  others  that  “in 
order  to  get  ahead,  you  need  a college 
diploma.”  Sound  familiar?  Heard  it 
before?  Yes,  that  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a truism.  More  and  more 
high  school  graduates  are  attending 
college.  AND,  playing  the  law  of 
averages,  more  and  more  college  at- 
tendees are  not  finishing  what  they 
started. 

Why?  They  are  unprepared  for  the 
stress  of  college  — being  on  your  own, 
not  having  someone  to  tell  you  when 
to  study,  not  having  a time  manage- 
ment plan,  not  having  good  study 
habits,  and  having  relatively  free  ac- 
cess to  parties  and  some  of  the  other 
things  people  typically  associate  with 
college. 

That  points  to  a value  called  matur- 
ity which  encompasses  discipline, 
self-motivation,  leadership,  and  time 
management  (prioritization  of  tasks). 
You  might  have  guessed  by  now  that 
one  of  the  things  the  Army  offers  all 
its  soldiers  — in  abundance  — is 
maturity  — the  opportunity  to  grow 
and  learn.  The  Army  recruiters  armed 
with  an  understanding  of  maturity 
and  education  can  help  a lot  of  the 
critical  market  see  the  value  of  an 
Army  enlistment. 

That  isn’t  all  there  is  to  education. 
You  have  been  hearing  for  the  past 
several  months  the  Army  has  a lot  of 
educational  entitlements.  It’s  part  of 
the  competitive  edge,  part  of  the  Op- 
tion Display  Sheet,  and  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  MATTRESS  (Money, 
Advancement,  Travel,  Training,  Rec- 


reation, Education,  Security,  Satis- 
faction). It  doesn’t  matter  if  you  re- 
cruit in  the  mini-G.I.  Bill  cell,  the 
Ultra- VEAP  cell,  or  whatever. 

The  fact  is  the  Army  has  generous 
educational  entitlements,  and  you 
have  the  evidence  in  several  docu- 
ments to  support  it.  With  interest  rates 
soaring,  strikes  in  several  industries, 
and  an  uncertain  economic  future 
where  money  is  hard  to  come  by  and 
harder  to  save,  the  benefit  is  that  the 
Army’s  generous  educational  entitle- 
ments can  help  young  people  get  to 
college  and  pay  for  a large  portion  of  it 
themselves. 

That  not  only  helps  the  young  per- 
son, it  helps  their  parents  as  well. 
Pointing  to  an  Army  enlistment  as  a 


way  to  do  all  this  (learn  maturity  and 
obtain  the  educational  entitlements) 
can  help  soldiers  who  will,  upon  com- 
pletion of  their  initial  term  of  service, 
become  college  students.  It’s  there,  re- 
cruiting command  has  the  edge  (the 
competitive  edge),  and  it  works.  It 
only  has  to  be  applied  by  recruiters  in 
the  field  who  talk  to  the  critical  mar- 
ket on  a daily  basis.  The  second  atti- 
tude to  consider  involves  travel.  Let’s 
face  it,  12  years  in  school  is  a long 
time  — all  of  it  is  time  spent  under  the 
sometimes  watchful  eye  of  parents  — 
involving  curfews,  allowances,  and 
chores.  There  isn’t  much  there  that 
allows  a young  person  to  experience 
the  .world  — see  how  others  live,  and 
stretch  their  wings  a little  bit. 


Duty  overseas  offers  high  school  graduates  unique  travel  opportunities. 
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The  Army  offers  adventure. 


Most  young  people  want  to  travel 
and  see  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Army  is  one  of  the  chances  they  have 
to  be  “on  their  own.”  It’s  one  of  the 
opportunities  they  have  to  see  the 
world,  life,  and  living  on  an  adult 
level.  It  is  a very  small  step  from  that 
kind  of  attitude  to  the  value  of  an 
Army  enlistment  which  offers  Europe 
as  part  of  the  enlistment  option. 

Guaranteed  station  of  choice  is  part 
of  the  competitive  edge,  it’s  on  the 
Option  Display  Sheet,  and  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  MATTRESS.  The 
FACT  is  the  Army  offers  a guaranteed 
opportunity  to  travel,  and  to  be  sta- 
tioned somewhere  the  young  person 
might  never  get  to  see  otherwise. 

The  evidence  is  contained  in  the 
“Make  It  Happens”  on  the  competi- 
tive edge,  and  the  enlistment  eligibil- 
ity regulations  themselves.  The  big 
part  of  the  package  is  the  benefit  for 
the  high  school  senior  and  high  school 
diploma  graduate.  The  young  person 
will,  obviously,  have  the  opportunity 
to  live  in  and  travel  around  some  of 
the  places  he  or  she  has  been  reading 
about  for  the  past  12  years. 

More  than  that,  the  young  person 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  be  on 
his  own  while  traveling,  and  instead 
of  paying  for  it,  he  will  be.pakl  for  it 
(not  a bad  trade).  Also  while  they  are 
traveling  they  can  be  earning  the 
educational  entitlements  and  matur- 
ity that  will  help  them  succeed  in 
college  and  later  on  in  their  careers  — 
whether  that  career  be  in  the  civilian 
world  or  in  the  Army.  Recruiters  who 
are  in  daily  contact  with  the  critical 
market  only  need  to  stress  what  the 
Army  can  do  for  the  young  person  in 
this  critical  area.  Hold  on,  though, 
some  recruiters  will  say.  Everything 
you  say  is  all  well  and  good  (and  true). 


but  these  young  people  want  to  get  on 
with  their  life,  and  they  feel  the  only 
way  to  do  that  is  get  to  college  as  soon 
as  possible.  That  makes  some  sense, 
and  there  is  some  truth  to  that.  Parents 
and  other  influencers  are  stressing  the 
value  of  a “throughput”  education, 
beginning  in  1st  grade  (or  kindergar- 
ten) and  ending  some  16  years  later  in 
a college  degree. 

Throughput  education  stresses  there 
should  be  no  break  in  the  educational 
chain.  A lot  of  people  believe  that.  A 
lot  of  the  people  who  believe  it  are  the 
parents  of  the  critical  market.  Re- 
cruiters have  the  tools  to  meet  and 
handle  this  kind  of  objection  — both  to 
the  young  people  themselves,  and  to 
their  influencers.  It’s  part  of  the  com- 
petitive edge,  on  the  Option  Display 
Sheet,  and  it’s  called  Option  H 26  in 
AR  601-210.  The  fact  is,  the  Army  is 
the  only  service  offering  a two  year 
enlistment  option  — provided  the  ap- 
plicant is  an  ACM  I - IIIA,  graduates 
from  high  school,  and  enlists  in  one  of 
the  Army’s  critical  skills.  The  EVI- 
DENCE is  available  in  the  regulation 
itself  (Option  H26),  the  “Make  it  hap- 
pens” on  the  two  year  option  and  the 
Army’s  competitive  edge,  and  the  Op- 
tion Display  Sheet  and  supporting 
Pay  Computations  Sheet. 

Now,  though,  notice  the  benefit  to 
the  high  school  senior  and  graduate. 
Obviously,  the  young  person  can  earn 
the  educational  entitlements  to  go  to 
college  later  on,  after  enlistment. 
However,  with  the  two  year  enlist- 
ment option,  they  can  earn  these  ed- 
ucational entitlements  in  a much 
shorter  time.  Moreover,  the  two  year 
enlistment  option  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  away  from  the  classroom 
for  awhile  and  do  something  worth- 
while — serve  in  the  Army  which  is 


charged,  in  the  final  analysis,  with  the 
defense  of  this  country. 

That  means  the  opportunity  to 
learn  maturity,  teamwork,  and  lead- 
ership that  will  help  the  young  per- 
son later  in  college  and,  after  college, 
graduation,  in  “real  life”  — whether 
that  real  life  happens  to  be  in  the 
business  or  professional  worlds  or  in 
the  Army.  It  really  doesn’t  matter,  be- 
cause the  two  year  enlistment  option 
offers  something  the  Army,  the  young 
person,  and  the  parents  can  under- 
stand, something  to  which  they  can 
relate. 

Recruiters  who  are  carrying  the  bag 
and  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  the 
critical  market  can  show  these  young 
people  how  a two  year  enlistment  in 
the  Army  will  help  insure  their  future 

— in  college  and  later  — using  the 
added  maturity  value,  travel,  and  ed- 
ucational entitlements.  There  are, 
quite  obviously,  a lot  of  other  things 
that  may  appeal  to  particular  young 
men  and  women  from  the  critical 
market.  Knowing  these  key  attitudes 
and  values  does  not  release  the  re- 
cruiter from  the  obligation  of  going 
through  the  whole  MATTRESS.  This 
isn’t  really  a shortcut  at  all.  What  it 
does  is  give  the  recruiter  an  advan- 
tage — because  by  knowing  what, 
generally  speaking,  is  important  to 
the  young  men  and  women  in  the 
critical  market,  the  recruiter  can  ap- 
peal to  those  key  attitudes  and  values 
in  the  sales  presentation  and  inter- 
view — particularly  now  when  the 
new  school  year  is  about  to  begin. 

That’s  important  to  the  Army,  and 
important  to  the  young  people  the 
Army  enlists.  That  helps  the  recruiter 
get  into  and  stay  in  the  critical  market 

— where  the  points  are  for  recruiting 
and,  more  importantly,  for  the  Army.^^" 
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an  VOLUNTEER  Staff 

I went  zero  my  first  three  months  in 
the  field,  said  SSG(P)  Rick  Andrews, 
“when  I realized  they  weren’t  going  to 
come  into  my  station  and  beg  me  to 
join.” 

Since  that  time  in  1977  SSG  An- 
drews has  become  a successful  re- 
cruiter as  well  as  station  commander, 
at  the  Chicago  DRC’s  Elmhurst  re- 
cruiting station.  He  received  his  gold 
badge  earlier  this  year. 

“I’ve  applied  a lot  of  what  I did  as  a 
recruiter  to  what  I do  as  a station  com- 
mander,” he  continued,  “I  organize  as 
much  as  possible.  I make  sure  recruit- 
ers know  their  area  and  I stress  proper 
use  of  the  Mandex.  By  using  those 
three  simple  tips  effectively  I’ve  seen 
tremendous  results.” 

The  reason  Andrews  gives  most 
often  for  the  success  of  the  Elmhurst 
recruiting  station  is  ownership. 

“When  we  enlist  someone  we  make 
sure  that  person  is  taken  care  of,”  said 
Andrews.  “We  follow  up  each  appli- 
cant like  this.  After  a person  has  left 
for  basic  we  wait  about  two  weeks 
and  talk  to  his  folks.  If  we’re  in  the 
neighborhood  we’ll  stop  in,  or  if  his 
folks  work  in  a store  or  restaurant  or 
something  like  that  we’ll  stop  in  and 
ask  about  him.  If  there  are  problems 
we  try  to  do  anything  and  everything 
in  our  power  to  remedy  it.  If  every- 
thing’s fine  and  he’s  not  having  any 
problems  our  next  conversation  is 
right  about  the  time  of  graduation 
from  basic  training.  At  that  point  we 
call  his  parents  and  ask  how  every- 
thing is  going  and  remind  them  to  ask 
him  to  stop  in  and  see  us.  At  this  point 
we  are  having  about  90  percent  of  all 
our  enlistees  coming  back  to  see  us.” 

“I’ve  also  found  that  by  using  the 
tools  provided  for  us  as  recruiters 
things  can  become  a lot  easier,”  said 
Andrews.  “For  instance  I stress  the 
proper  use  of  the  Mandex.  I go  over 
each  recruiter’s  Mandex  on  a daily 
basis.  I’ve  discovered  that  a recruiter 


may  occasionally  leave  his  200  card 
box  at  the  station,  but  he  seldom 
forgets  his  Mandex.  If  he  writes  every- 
thing in  it  that  he’s  supposed  to  he  can 
call  back  to  the  station  for  any  addi- 
tional information  he  might  need.  I 
also  make  good  use  of  the  Operational 
Analysis  Map.  As  a station  com- 
mander, I use  it  to  break  down  my 
recruiter’s  areas  so  that  everything  is 
as  close  to  equal  as  possible.  It  also 
allows  the  recruiters  to  see  that  no  one 
is  playing  favorites,”  he  said. 

If  I could  give  anyone  three  pieces 
of  advice  on  how  to  be  successful  they 
would  be,  organize,  organize,  organ- 
ize,” he  said. 


for  ■ increased  effectiveness 


A few  years  ago,  SFC  William  C. 
Slease  had  an  idea  that  the  all-volun- 
teer Army  would  work.  He  developed 
that  idea  into  138  other  ideas  for 
recruiting  and  retaining  soldiers  and 
called  it  the  “Rainbow  Program.” 
Slease  submitted  his  ideas  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  and  helped  the  all- 
volunteer Army  become  a reality. 
Slease’ s ideas  are  still  working  for  the 
Army. 

Slease  has  been  a recruiter  since 
August  1972  and  has  continued  to 
combine  ideas  and  unflagging  energy 
to  make  the  all- volunteer  Army  work. 
He  said  that  all  of  the  Army’s  adver- 
tising expenditures  and  recruiting  ef- 
forts reflect  back  on  one  person,  the 
recruiter.  He  added  that  the  recruiter 
plays  a very  important  role  in  the 
civilian  community  and  in  the  Army. 

“You  must  first  realize  that  you,  the 
recruiter,  are  the  most  important  per- 
son in  the  world  to  the  Army,”  he  said, 
adding,  “You  may  never  get  any 
awards,  MSMs  or  ARCOMs,  but 
someday,  you  may  get  a letter  from 
someone  you  put  in  the  Army  who 
went  on  to  become  soldier  of  the 
year.” 


“One  of  the  best  ways  we  can  find 
out  about  training  is  to  get  our  en- 
listees to  stop  by  and  talk,”  said  An- 
drews, “We  ask  them  at  the  end  of 
basic  what  it  was  like  and  what  things 
were  different  from  what  we  said.  We 
also  try  to  get  them  to  come  back  and 
see  us  before  they  get  their  first  per- 
manent duty  assignment  and  tell  us 
about  their  AIT  school.  We  also  try  to 
get  them  to  write  us.  Sometimes  if  a 
guy  is  a little  undecided  about  whether 
or  not  to  join;  seeing  the  station  with 
guys  home  on  leave  stopping  by,  or 
one  of  us  getting  a letter  from  a guy 
we’ve  put  in  the  Army  may  be  just 
what  helps  make  his  decision  for  him. 


“We  all  have  to  sell,”  said  Slease, 
who  earned  his  gold  badge  with  three 
sapphires  11  months  after  being  eli- 
gible to  work  in  the  program. 

“It’s  a constant  thing,”  he  said.  “We 
live  in  a selling  environment.” 

Slease  believes  in  ingenuity,  a tool 
which  helped  him  become  Army  re- 
cruiter of  the  year  in  1977  while  work- 
ing in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

It  was  ingenuity  that  enabled  him  to 
enlist  two  soldiers  in  the  Goodyear 
blimp  over  the  Indianapolis  500  race 
in  1973.  He  once  helped  organize  a 
military  affairs  committee  which 
raised  money  from  local  businesses 
and  obtained  names  of  graduating 
high  school  students.  With  the  money 
that  was  raised,  a theater  was  rented 
and  the  students  were  invited  to  watch 
a free  movie.  Popcorn  was  provided 
by  the  Army  and  out  of  1200  students, 
Slease  had  33  enlistees  in  a week. 

Slease  currently  works  in  USAREG’s 
Recruiting  Operations  Directorate  as 
a professional  development  NCO  and 
is  working  on  a new  sales  kit,  as  well 
as  developing  a desktop  learning 
center. 
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Students  tour  DINFOS 


Story  and  photos  by  P.J.  Roberts 
Columbus  DRC 

It  was  4:30  a.  m.,  Thursday  morning 
and  the  14  teenagers  on  the  dark 
Zanesville,  OH  streets  had  no  inten- 
tion of  going  to  school  that  day. 

Looking  for  trouble? 

Not  at  all. 

Instead,  they  were  on  their  way  to 
the  Army  recruiting  station  where 
they  were  to  meet  SFC  George  Goff, 
station  commander  and  Zanesville  re- 
cruiters, SSGs  Harold  Kennedy,  Jesse 
Hooper,  and  Ron  Holmes. 

From  the  recruiting  station,  the  re- 
cruiters would  take  the  students  to  Ft. 
Benjamin  Harrison,  IN  where  they 


would  be  given  a tour  of  the  Army 
post  and  the  Defense  Information 
School,  better  known  as  DINFOS. 

Attending  various  high  schools  in 
the  Zanesville  area,  the  14  students  all 
worked  on  their  school  newspaper 
and  Goff  knew  that  some  of  them 
were  very  interested  in  continuing  in 
the  journalism  field  after  graduating 
from  high  school. 

Goff  also  knew  of  the  excellent 
training  offered  at  DINFOS  and 
thought  it  might  be  a good  idea  to 
show  them  what  the  Army  had  to 
offer  in  the  journalism  field. 

To  coordinate  the  tour,  Goff  first 
talked  to  the  guidance  counselors  of 


the  high  schools  in  his  area  to  gain 
their  support  and  to  get  permission  to 
take  the  students  out  of  school  for  a 
day  and  away  from  the  Zanesville 
area.  Their  reaction,  much  to  his  de- 
light, was  very  enthusiastic  and  sup- 
portive. 

Next,  he  contacted  Sally  Spriggs  of 
the  public  affairs  office  at  Ft.  Har- 
rison who  said  she  would  be  pleased 
to  coordinate  a tour  for  him. 

He  then  contacted  the  DRC  head- 
quarters and  made  arrangements  for 
the  required  transportation. 

In  addition  to  the  14  students,  Betsy 
Minnick,  newscaster  of  the  WHIZ- 
TV  morning  news,  was  also  invited  to 
go  on  the  tour.  There  was  a problem 
though  in  that  WHIZ- TV  has  only  one 
mini-cam,  and  it  would  be  needed  at 
the  TV  station  during  the  day  for  local 
coverage. 

Another  call  to  Spriggs  was  made 
and  it  was  arranged  that  DINFOS 
would  provide  a mini-cam  with  cam- 
eraman for  coverage  of  the  Ft.  Harri- 
son tour. 

The  group  of  14  students,  one  TV 
reporter  and  four  Army  recruiters  de- 
parted the  Zanesville  recruiting  sta- 
tion at  5:30  a.m.  Traveling  in  three 
Army  cars  and  a van,  the  trip  to  the 
post  took  about  four  hours  of  actual 
road  time. 

Upon  arrival  at  Ft.  Harrison,  they 
were  met  by  Spriggs  who  welcomed 
them  to  the  post. 

Aboard  a bus,  they  were  whisked 
away  to  the  AIT  and  permanent  party 
barracks  where  they  were  briefed  by 
officers  who  then  guided  them  through 
the  quarters  and  explained  the  rules 
and  regulations  by  which  the  soldiers 
living  there  abide.  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents found  the  quarters  to  be  quite 
different  from  what  they  had  ex- 
pected. The  rooms  were  comfortable 
and  decorated  by  the  soldiers,  not  the 
austere  and  gloomy  rooms  which  they 
had  pictured. 

From  the  barracks,  they  again 
boarded  the  bus  and  continued  their 
tour  of  the  post,  Spriggs  showing  and 
explaining  the  various  facilities  while 


High  school  students  watch  as  a DINFOS  instructor  explains  the  use  of  training 
booths  in  the  self-paced  learning  center. 
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enroute  to  the  consolidated  dining 
facility  for  lunch. 

Immediately  after  lunch,  they 
walked  a short  distance  to  the  DIN- 
FOS  building  where  they  were  met 
and  briefed  by  COL  Donald  E.  Gelke, 
DINFOS  commandant,  and  MAJ  Lar- 
ry Myers,  chief  of  the  editorial  divi- 
sion of  the  applied  journalism  depart- 
ment. 

Myers,  ironically  enough,  was 
from  Newark,  OH,  a neighboring 
town  about  30  miles  from  Zanesville. 
He  took  a special  interest  in  the  stu- 
dents from  so  close  to  his  hometown. 

After  the  welcome  and  general 
overview  briefings,  the  group  toured 
the  DINFOS  building  for  a look  at  the 
TV  studio  and  control  room.  Sitting  at 
the  news  desk  in  the  studio,  they  were 
surprised  at  the  brightness  and  heat  of 
the  lights  which  a newscaster  en- 
dures. They  also  learned  some  of  the 
sign  language  used  by  the  camera- 
man. 

Next,  they  went  to  radio  produc- 
tion for  a look  at  the  record  library  and 


an  explanation  of  the  scripts  and 
equipment  used  in  radio  broadcast- 
ing. 

Getting  a little  more  exercise,  they 
were  then  ushered  across  the  parking 
lot  to  the  photo  lab  for  a discussion  on 
journalistic  photography  and  a first- 
hand look  at  the  equipment  and  some 
photo  work  done  by  previous  stu- 
dents. 

Returning  to  the  DINFOS  building, 
the  tour  was  concluded  by  a briefing 
by  SGM  Delaney  Casey,  DINFOS  ser- 
geant major.  Casey  thanked  the  stu- 
dents for  coming  and  expressed  hope 
that  he  might  again  see  them  in  the 
halls  of  DINFOS,  not  as  visitors,  but 
as  DINFOS  students  involved  in  the 
challenging  and  rewarding  journal- 
ism field. 

Meanwhile,  Minnick  and  Goff 
slipped  down  to  the  editing  room  to 
splice  together  that  day’s  footage 
filmed  with  the  DINFOS  mini-cam 
with  a DINFOS-produced  tape  which 
the  school  had  on  file. 

They  saw  an  Army  post  first  hand. 


as  well  as  the  training  and  facilities 
which  are  available  in  the  Army. 

Writing  stories  of  their  experience 
for  publication  in  their  high  school 
newspapers,  they  explained  what  they 
had  seen  and  learned  about  the  Army. 

WHIZ-TV  used  the  film  footage 
which  Minnick  had  produced,  devot- 
ing about  two  minutes  of  news  time  to 
the  Ft.  Harrison  and  DINFOS  tour. 
The  film  showed  DINFOS  equipment 
and  two  of  the  high  school  stucjents 
being  interviewed  by  Minnick  in  front 
of  DINFOS.  The  one-day  excursion 
required  no  per  diem  — only  the  time 
and  effort  of  the  Zanesville  recruiters. 

Already  they  have  received  TV  and 
high  school  newspaper  coverage,  not 
to  mention  the  continuing  first-person 
accounts  of  the  students  who  had  par- 
ticipated. It  was  a long  trip  and  a long 
day,  but  the  results  have  far  exceeded 
the  efforts  expended.  The  informa- 
tion gained  from  the  trip  to  the  Army’s 
information  school  will  go  a long  way 
in  promoting  Army  training  in  the 
Zanesville  area.  ^ 


Betsy  Minnick,  morning  newscaster  for  WHIZ-TV,  reviews  notes  she  has  taken  during  the  DINFOS  tour.  Two  high  schooi  students 
were  interviewed  during  the  WHIZ-TV  filming. 
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Reserves  launch 


N.W.  Ayer,  Inc. 

Common  threads  link  the  more  than 
3,200  Army  Reserve  Units  scattered 
throughout  America’s  cities  and  towns. 
Activity  in  each  center  is  hectic  as  the 
part-time  soldiers  arrive,  train  and 
depart.  Weekends  and  weeknight 
drills  become  mini-reunions  for  many 
who  haven’t  seen  each  other  since  two 
Saturdays  ago  or  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing. 

Opening  the  door  to  the  Reserve 
center  means,  for  most  Reservists,  a 
change  of  pace  from  their  civilian  jobs 
as  mailmen,  bank  clerks,  corporate 
executives,  firemen,  administrative 
assistants  and  machinists.  At  the  cen- 
ter there’s  only  one  uniform  of  the  day 
and  that’s  the  Army  green. 

Telling  Americans  about  the  mis- 
sion is  one  of  the  objectives  of  a com- 
prehensive public  affairs  plan  man- 
aged by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Army  Reserve  at  the  Pentagon,  through 
the  Army  Recruiting  Command  con- 
tract with  N.  W.  Ayer,  Inc.,  of  NY. 

The  Army  Reserve  public  affairs 
programs  can  be  split  into  three  cate- 
gories: national  awareness,  local 
awareness,  and  local  awareness  by 
providing  support  material  to  the  field. 

The  OCAR  effort  supports  the  Ar- 
my Reserve  units  nationwide.  In  addi- 
tion to  improving  the  overall  image  of 
the  Army  Reserve,  OCAR’s  programs 
are  designed  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Army  advertising  cam- 
paign by  incorporating  the  theme  of 
“Be  all  you  can  be”  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

In  addition  to  articulating  the  Army 
Reserve  readiness  mission,  the  pub- 
lic affairs  projects  focus  on  increas- 
ing awareness  of  what  the  Army  Re- 
serve does,  the  training  it  offers  and 
the  benefits  of  a continuing  Reserve 
association.  This  approach  supports 
the  Army  Forces  Command  Retention 


Program. 

Target  markets  include  Reservists 
and  their  families,  employers  of  Re- 
servists, active  duty  soldiers  nearing 
end  of  tour  and  their  families,  the 
general  public  (known  as  influencers), 
prior  service  soldiers  who  would  be 
eligible  for  Reserve  service,  non-prior 
service  prospects  such  as  high  school 
juniors  and  seniors  or  college  stu- 
dents. 

Reaching  the  general  public  through 
the  powerful  medium  of  television  is 
the  purpose  of  the  six  TV  news  spots. 
These  spots  are  60  seconds  long  and 
are  designed  to  air  on  the  news  broad- 
cast segments  of  more  than  300  sta- 
tions nationwide. 

A team  from  OCAR  and  Ayer  re- 
cently spent  three  days  at  Ft.  Bliss, 
filming  the  Army  Reserve  participa- 
tion in  the  joint  service  training  ex- 
ercise “Border  Star.”  It  is  anticipated 
that  approximately  10  million  view- 
ers will  see  this  news  film. 

A special  program  this  summer 
highlighting  Reserve  annual  training 
will  also  be  geared  to  television.  An 
OCAR  — Ayer  team  will  produce 
news  clips  from  the  annual  training 
exercises  of  four  USAR  units.  These 
tapes  will  then  be  aired  in  the  mar- 
kets of  those  units.  Such  awareness 
projects  point  out  to  families,  friends 
and  the  general  public  what  their 
Army  Reserve  unit  does  during  its  two 
weeks  of  training.  The  emphasis  will 
be  on  showing  the  citizen  soldiers 
working  hard  to  stay  ready  to  support 
any  and  all  Army  commitments. 

Radio  reaches  82  percent  of  all 
United  States  households.  The  OCAR 
program  has  two  projects  — celebrity 
interviews  and  Reserve  features  — 
which  regularly  go  to  more  than  1,000 
stations  across  the  land.  Sports  stars 
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new  ads 


and  entertainers  talk  about  their  ca- 
reers and  the  Army  Reserve  on  cele- 
brity radio  while  a more  direct  dis- 
cussion of  the  Army  Reserve  is  car- 
ried on  the  feature  shows.  The  celeb- 
rity programs  are  aimed  primarily  at 
the  younger  non-prior  service  pros- 
pects while  the  features  are  more  in- 
fluencer-oriented. 

Community  newspapers  are  always 
well-read  by  folks  in  smaller  towns. 
The  newspaper  features  go  to  4,000  of 
these  papers  12  times  a year.  [We’ve 
done  six  thus  far  in  FY81).  The  mat 
titles  provide  an  idea  of  the  type  of 
messages  sent  across  America:  “Give 
Pride  A Try,”  “Reserve  Your  Future 
and  the  Nation’s,”  “Volunteer  Revival 
for  Army  Reserve”  and  “College  Costs 
Cut  for  Army  Reservists.”  Each  story 
is  printed  in  newspapers  with  a total 
circulation  of  from  15  to  20  million 
readers. 

To  hit  that  high  school  prospect 
with  the  Reserve  message,  an  article 
was  mailed  in  early  April  to  editors  of 
13,500  high  school  newspapers.  The 
article  talked  about  Split  Training  as  a 
way  to  complete  Army  training  dur- 
ing summer  vacations.  A mailing  on 
Army  Reserve  benefits  is  due  in  next 
month. 

Working  with  local  media  [news- 
paper, TV,  radio]  to  increase  cover- 
age of  annual  training  is  the  key  to  a 
test  program  being  conducted  this  year 
in  the  5th  Army  area.  Ayer  public  re- 
lations will  develop  a plan  to  interest 
local  media  in  visiting  annual  train- 
ing for  a day  or  two  and  reporting 
back  to  the  hometown  market.  The 
purpose  is  to  increase  understanding 
of  what  the  units  do  during  training. 

Encouraging  soldiers  to  join  an 


Reserve  soldiers  train  during  the  joint  service  exercise 
“Border  Star",  which  was  filmed  for  news  spots  to  be 
televised  nationally.  (Film  sequence  by  Sheridan-Elson 
Communications,  Inc.) 

Army  Reserve  Troop  Program  Unit 
[TPU]  after  active  duty  is  the  focus  of 
a special  three-times-a-year  educa- 
tion package.  Stressing  the  impor- 
tance and  the  benefits  of  joining  the 
Reserve,  the  material  goes  to  editors 
at  every  Army  post  newspaper  in  the 
United  States.  These  stories  are  aimed 
at  the  on-post  soldier  and  family.  To 
reach  the  off-post  soldiers  and  famil- 
ies similar  material  is  distributed  to  all 
newspapers  in  the  vicinity  of  Army 
Posts. 

Publicity/promotional  kits  are 
mailed  four  times  a year  to  USAR 
public  affairs  offices  and  public  af- 
fairs detachments.  These  are  filled 
with  news  releases,  radio  and  tele- 
vision spots  and  slides  and  a special 
newsletter  with  tips  on  publicizing  the 
unit  plus  case  studies  of  what  others 
are  doing  in  their  Army  Reserve  Com- 
mands or  units.  The  media  material  is 
designed  to  be  localized  by  each  unit. 

From  national  programs  reaching 
millions  of  people,  to  local  programs 
impacting  on  specific  market  areas  to 
needed  support  items  for  units, 

OCAR’s  Public  Affairs  is  moving  for- 
ward in  publicizing  the  advantages  of 
a unique  option  — the  Army  Reserve.® 
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Journalist  aids  recruiters 


by  Nashville  DRC 

When  an  Army  recruiter  wants  to  make  a favorable 
and  lasting  impression  on  his  high  schools,  the  question 
is  “How  can  I do  it  best?” 

“How  can  I show  the  Army  as  a professional,  polished 
organization  to  a group  of  high  school  students  and  their 
teachers?” 

One  way  is  to  do  something  special  for  the  school, 
usually  something  from  the  TAIR  (Total  Army  Involve- 
ment with  Recruiting]  program. 

The  list  of  assets  available  is  extensive.  Helicopters, 
static  displays,  bands,  combos,  rappelling  teams,  sports 
clinics,  skill  clinics,  cinema  pods,  all  are  available  for  use 
in  presenting  the  Army  in  the  schools. 

The  problem  is  that  in  many  cases  availability  of  the 
displays  can  be  an  “iffy”  proposition.  It  would  be  very 
nice  if  posts  would  keep  their  units  and  personnel  on 
standby  for  recruiting  use,  but  that’s  an  impossibility. 

Then  there’s  timing.  Many  times  a recruiter  is  told  that 
a sports  team  will  be  in  his  area  and  that  he’ll  have  to 
schedule  it  into  a school. 

Recruiters  in  the  Nashville  DRC  have  one  advantage 
over  recruiters  in  other  DRCs. 

That  advantage  is  in  the  form  of  the  writer/editor  from 
the  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  Division,  SFC 
Richard  Hayeland. 

Since  December  1979  Hayeland  has  made  himself 
available  to  give  presentations  on  photojournalism  to 
high  school  students  when  the  recruiter  requests  them. 

In  that  time  he  has  given  presentations  for  more  than 
1,000  high  school  seniors  in  journalism,  photography, 
art,  graphics  and  photojournalism  classes  as  well  as 
students  on  high  school  newspaper  and  yearbook  staffs. 

“The  photojournalism  presentation  program  began  in 
DEC  79  when  a recruiter  at  the  Madison  Station  asked  if  I 
could  put  something  together  on  photography  and  photo- 
journalism,” said  Hayeland. 

“So  I put  together  a program  showing  military  slides 
I’ve  taken  ranging  from  fire  power  demonstrations  to  the 
northern  lights,”  he  continued.  Each  one  showed  a facet 
of  the  Army  and  Army  life  and  yet  each  made  a teaching 
point.” 

What  seems  to  impress  the  students  and  teachers  most 
about  the  presentation  which  Hayeland  calls  “visual 
communication,”  is  that  it  isn’t  an  Army  “hardsell.” 

“I  set  up  and  the  recruiter  (who  is  always  present  with 
Hayeland)  introduces  me.  The  first  thing  I say  is  that  I’m 
not  a recruiter.  If  anyone  wants  to  talk  about  joining  the 
Army  see  the  sergeant  over  there.  I’m  here  to  talk  about 
visual  communication  because  I’m  an  Army  photojour- 
nalist.” 

According  to  Hayeland  that  opening  usually  sets  the 
students  and  teachers  at  ease. 

“I’m  in  uniform,  many  of  the  slides  have  soldiers, 
weapons  and  firing  exercises  in  them  and  I always 


preface  each  slide  with  the  name  of  the  post  I was  at 
when  I took  it,”  he  continued,  “so  the  students  and 
teachers  will  hear  and  see  a lot  about  the  Army,  but  it’s 
not  a salespitch.” 

The  photojournalism  presentation  has  been  given  at 
14  high  schools  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Virginia. 

“Of  course  there’s  no  real  way  to  gauge  the  success  of 
the  program  in  terms  of  enlistments,  but  I think  that 
recruiters,  students  and  teachers  are  pleased  with  it,” 
Hayeland  said. 

“The  teachers  are  happy  because  they  get  a presen- 
tation which  fits  right  in  with  what  they’re  teaching  and 
it’s  on  a working  level,  not  an  ‘Ivory  Tower’  approach. 

“The  recruiter’s  happy  because  he’s  invited  into  the 
school  and  has  a chance  to  meet  and  talk  with  the 
students  and  teachers. 

“The  students  are  happy  because  they  receive  a lot  of 
information  on  visual  communication  which  will  help 
them  in  school  and  anytime  they  use  a camera,”  said  the 
West  Allis,  WI  native. 

One  day  the  recruiter  accompanying  Hayeland  re- 
ported that  he  made  three  appointments  with  seniors 
after  the  first  class  alone  (six  classes  were  taught  that 
day).  On  another,  a young  man  joined  the  Army  even 
though  before  seeing  the  class  he  had  been  talking  to 
another  service. 

From  another  session  in  Chattanooga,  TN,  Hayeland 
received  an  invitation  to  be  a guest  lecturer  at  the 
Tennessee  High  School  Press  Association  convention  in 
Nashville. 

The  letter  which  DRC  Commander  ETC  Joseph  New- 
some  received  from  the  organization  demonstrated  that 
the  photojournalism  presentations  are  hitting  the  mark. 

“The  success  of  the  conference  was  due  in  large  part  to 
the  contribution  of  SFC  Rick  Hayeland,”  the  letter  read, 
“who  taught  our  photography  sessions. 

“The  demand  for  his  session  was  so  great,  we  asked 
him  to  add  one  late  session  (from  5 to  6 p.m.)  so  that  all 
students  could  be  accomodated. 

"This  is  a remarkable  indication  of  the  drawing  power 
Hayeland  had  on  the  students  during  the  conference. 

“Without  question,  Hayeland  demonstrates  that  the 
Army  is  active,  interested  and  concerned  about  the  state’s 
high  school  students.” 

The  letter  was  signed  by  David  Buchholz,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Tennessee  High  School  Press  Associa- 
tion and  professor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  College  of  Communications  in  Knoxville,  TN. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  400  high  school 
students  working  on  high  school  newspapers  and  year- 
books throughout  Tennessee. 

For  recruiters  in  the  Nashville  DRC  who  want  to 
schedule  a TAIR  event  for  their  high  schools,  sometimes 
they  need  look  no  further  than  the  A&SP  Division.  IjS" 
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Students  tour  Ft.  Knox 


Students  examine  a tank  during  a recent  tour  to  Ft.  Knox  sponsored  by  the  Cleveiand 
DRC. 


Story  and  Photos  by 
Jim  Grose 
Cieveland  DRC 

On  a spring  day,  two  buses  and  63 
high  school  students  waited  to  em- 
bark on  the  first  of  three  planned  tours 
to  Ft.  Knox.  Sponsored  by  the  Cleve- 
land DRC,  the  tours  were  designed  to 
make  students  aware  of  life  and  chal- 
lenge on  an  Army  post. 

The  students,  picked  from  the 
Boardman/Akron  area,  were  briefed, 
then  photographed  by  the  Youngs- 
town Vindicator  before  boarding  the 
buses  to  Ft.  Knox. 

A lunch  stop  south  of  Columbus 
provided  nourishment  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  trip.  Arriving  at  Ft.  Knox  at 
5 p.m.,  we  picked  up  our  guide  at  the 
MP  station  and  then  were  taken  to  our 
assigned  barracks  as  Army  life  began. 

Students  first  drew  linens,  then 
were  assigned  bunks  and  instructed 
on  how  the  Army  makes  beds.  Bunks 
were  inspected  by  SFC  Herbert  Lam- 
ons,  then  the  group  was  off  to  the 
service  unit  for  pizza,  games  and  rec- 
reation. 

Then  it  was  back  to  the  barracks  for 
10  p.m.  taps  and  lights  out.  Sleep?  No, 
high  school  students  don’t  go  to  bed  at 
10  p.m.  on  a non-school  night. 

The  next  day  at  Ft.  Knox  began  at  5 
a.m.  with  reveille.  The  students  were 
lined  in  formation  for  chow.  By  this 
time  basic  recruits  in  surrounding 
areas  were  off  to  the  mess  hall  for 
cafeteria-style  breakfast  served  by 
new  recruits.  After  breakfast,  it  was 
back  to  the  barracks  for  cleaning  duties 
before  boarding  the  buses  to  the  re- 
ception center. 

After  a mock  reception,  the  stu- 
dents observed  a barracks  inspection, 
the  barber  shop  and  issuing  of  clothes 
to  newly  arriving  recruits.  Then  it  was 
off  to  the  rifle  range  by  Heartbreak 
Hill. 

Next,  the  students  went  to  the  tank 
maintenance  center  where  they  climb- 
ed into  the  tanks  they  had  been  watch- 
ing running  around  Ft.  Knox.  An  in- 
depth  briefing  included  tank  mainte- 


nance and  the  duties  of  a tank  mech- 
anic. Then  it  was  back  to  the  bar- 
racks and  off  to  lunch.  After  lunch  the 
students  were  given  a briefing  and 
tour  of  the  tank  mainenance  school 
for  the  first  view  of  the  Ml  Tank.  The 
group  then  went  to  the  Patton  Muse- 
um by  way  of  the  building  which 
stores  the  nation’s  gold.  At  the  Patton 
Museum,  they  saw  films  and  had  a 
chance  to  buy  T-shirts.  The  tour  was 
followed  by  free  time  for  the  students 
before  falling  out  for  dinner.  By  then, 
they  had  a:dopted  the  new  uniform  — 
T-shirts. 

After  dinner  the  group  broke  up 
into  two  groups,  one  to  the  gym  to 


shoot  baskets,  the  other  to  the  bowl- 
ing alley. 

At  10  p.m.,  it  was  back  to  the  bar- 
racks for  taps,  but  no  sleep.  Who  ever 
heard  of  going  to  bed  on  Friday  night 
at  10:30?  Not  the  high  school  pros- 
pects. Finally,  at  12:30  a.m.,  Lamons 
shouted,  “Okay,  strip  the  beds,  get  the 
brooms  and  mop  the  floors.  We’ll  stay 
up  all  night.” 

At  3:30  a.m.,  they  were  ready  for 
inspection  and  ready  for  sleep.  At  5 
a.m.,  the  day  began  with  reveille, 
breakfast  and  then  the  students 
boarded  the  bus  for  home.  Army  life 
was  not  bad.  S? 
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COHORT 

On  19  December  1980  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
approved  the  COHORT  concept  (formerly  Company 
Replacement  Program  or  C-Rep)  for  evaluation  during 
FY  81.  This  experiment  is  the  first  step  in  an  effort  to 
improve  unit  readiness,  cohesion,  and  reduce  per- 
sonnel turbulence  in  the  Army. 

The  project  name  “COHORT”  stands  for  Cohesion, 
Operational  Readiness,  and  Training.  The  project 
calls  for  the  formation  of  19  Combat  Arms  Com- 
panies/Batteries (Infantry,  Armor,  and  Artillery)  with 
first  term  enlisted  personnel  in  CMF  11,  MOS:  13B1, 
13E1,  and  19A1.  COHORT  personnel  will  enter  the 
service  together  and  remain  in  their  COHORT  Com- 
panies for  the  entire  term  of  their  initial  enlistment 
(The  Cadre  Officers  and  Non-Commissioned  Officers 
will  also  be  stabilized). 

Project  COHORT  will  require  participating  per- 
sonnel to  first  take  Basic  Training  (BT)  and  then 
Advanced  Individual  Training  (AIT)  either  at  the  same 
location  as  basic  (One  Station  Unit  Training  OSUT)  or 
in  the  division  to  which  they  will  be  assigned.  This 
initial  entry  training  will  then  be  followed  by  a state- 
side tour  of  duty  that  ultimately  will  climax  (for  most 
units)  with  the  entire  company  deploying  to  either 
Germany  or  Korea.  (The  earliest  deployment  overseas 
of  any  COHORT  unit  will  be  October  1982.) 

After  a period  of  three  years  each  company  will  dis- 
band. Those  soldiers  having  enlisted  for  three  years 


Story  & photos  by  Sp5  Terri  Morefield 
Ft.  Sill,  PAO 

The  Army’s  new  program  to  stop  the  steady  stream  of 
first  termers  getting  out  of  the  Army  is  now  a reality  at 
Ft.  Sill.  The  first  unit  of  Project  COHORT  (Cohesion, 
operational  readiness  and  training)  completed  basic 
training  at  Ft.  Sill. 


explained 

will  either  ETS  or  reenlist,  while  those  having  enlisted 
for  more  than  three  years  will  be  reassigned  within  the 
Division  they  contracted  for  initially.  If  overseas  at  the 
36-month  mark,  those  having  enlisted  for  more  than 
three  years  will  be  reassigned  appropriately  within  the 
overseas  theater. 

Units  participating  in  the  project  are  the  1st  Infan- 
try Division  at  Ft.  Riley,  the  4th  Infantry  Division  at 
Ft.  Carson,  and  the  7th  Infantry  Division  at  Ft.  Ord. 
Participating  units  overseas  include  the  forward  de- 
ployed brigades  of  the  1st  and  4th  Infantry  Divisions 
and  the  2nd  Infantry  Division  in  Korea. 

Implementation  of  the  project  began  at  Ft.  Knox, 
for  Initial  Entry  Training  on  25  March  1981.  The 
remaining  companies  and  batteries  will  form  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  year,  ending  in  February  1982. 

All  applicants  will  be  enlisted  in  accordance  with 
AR  601-210,  Table  H-13  (Combat  Unit/ Area  of  Choice 
Option).  It  must  be  understood  that  in  discussing  the 
COHORT  concept  with  applicants,  recruiters  must  not 
convey  promises,  either  in  writing  or  verbal,  beyond 
what  is  contained  in  their  contracts.  Applicants  may 
be  informed  that  individuals  who  train  together  will  be 
assigned  to  the  same  initial  duty  station  for  a period  of 
at  least  one  year. 

In  summary,  this  program  is  a fresh  attempt  to 
strengthen  our  Army  as  a cohesive  and  stable  force 
built  on  teamwork.  We  must  fully  support  this  effort. 
(MAKE  IT  HAPPEN  #30) 


unit  at  Ft.  Sill 

The  company-sized  unit  will  spend  a total  of  13  weeks 
at  Ft.  Sill  training  to  be  cannoneers  (MOS  13B).  After 
graduation,  they  will  be  assigned  to  Ft.  Ord. 

After  18  months  at  Ft.  Ord,  the  unit  will  move  as  a 
group  to  an  overseas  location  for  the  remainder  of  its 
three-year  commitment. 


First  COHORT 
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Project  COHORT  is  what  the  Army  has  come  up  with 
to  slow  the  exodus  of  NCOs  and  first  termers  who  are  fed 
up  with  constant  overseas  moves.  Project  COHORT  is  to 
be  a regimental  (company-sized  instead  of  individual]  re- 
placement system,  according  to  LTG  Robert  Yerks,  Army 
personnel  chief  who  was  at  Ft.  Sill  recently. 

The  first  COHORT  unit  was  formed  at  Ft.  Knox  in 
March. 

After  six  of  the  eight  weeks  of  basic  training,  the 
soldiers  came  under  the  control  of  the  officers  and  NCOs 
who  will  command  them  for  their  three-year  enlistment. 
After  AIT,  the  unit  will  spend  18  months  at  Ft.  Ord  then 
rotate  overseas  as  a group. 

Other  combat  units  will  be  formed  through  February 
1982.  If  this  system  is  successful,  the  program  will  be 
extended  to  combat  support  units  according  to  Yerks. 


“Over  43  percent  of  our  Army  is  stationed  overseas,” 
Yerks  stated,  “after  several  unaccompanied  tours,  the 
spouses  are  saying  ‘enough’  and  are  convincing  the 
military  member  to  get  out.  Under  the  new  system,  the 
family  will  have  stability  because  it  will  know  that  after 
the  overseas  tour,  the  unit  will  be  returning  to  the  same 
post.  This  way,  the  family  can  put  down  some  roots  and 
the  spouse  can  have  a career  also,”  he  explained. 

If  the  test  units  succeed,  the  Army  may  adopt  the 
company-sized  replacement  system  and  phase  out  the 
present  individual  replacement  system. 

“We  are  going  to  test  this  new  system  to  see  if  the 
improved  stability  will  make  it  easier  on  the  married 
soldier  and  his  family,”  Yerks  said. 

The  new  system  is  expected  to  reduce  unit  turbulence, 
improve  unit  training  and  strengthen  the  bond  between 
unit  personnel,  he  concluded.  S' 


Ft.  Sill’s  first  COHORT  unit  marches  back  to  barracks  after  receiving  an  initial  clothing  issue. 
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WEST  POINT  BOUND  IS  Neal  T.  Lovell,  son  of  Leon- 
ard Lovell,  USAR  recruiter  in  Nashville,  AR.  He  has 
been  accepted  for  the  class  of  1985  at  the  US  Military 
Academy,  West  Point. 

Lovell  was  notified  recently  of  the  approval  of  his 
nomination  by  Senator  David  Pryor  and  his  Reserve 
unit,  the  95th  Division. 

At  Nashville  High  School,  he  has  earned  an  enviable 
reputation  for  excellence.  In  addition  to  being  editor  of 
the  school’s  newspaper,  he  earned  a letter  in  tennis,  was 
selected  outstanding  math  student,  won  an  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Arkansas  Newspaper  Association  and 
took  home  honors  in  the  Driver  Education  Program. 

In  February  1980,  Lovell  enlisted  in  the  95th  Division 
Reserve  unit  in  Nashville  and  completed  basic  training  at 
Ft.  Banning,  GA. 

His  achievements  have  brought  life  and  meaning  to  the 
Army’s  current  advertising  slogan ...  Be  All  You  Can  Be. 
(Rob  Gardner,  Little  Rock  DRC] 


THE  LIST  OF  CITIES  SEEMED  ENDLESS,  but  Staff 
Sergeant  Marcia  Smith,  female  role  model  for  the  Seattle 
DRC,  visited  several  cities  in  Washington  talking  to  high 
school  students. 

This  USAREC  project  provided  women  soldiers  to  visit 
high  school  classes  related  to  their  specific  MOSs  and  to 
discuss  questions  about  the  Army.  The  idea  was  to 
introduce  women  soldiers  to  female  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

Smith,  NCOIC  of  the  Ft.  Lee  public  affairs  office,  was 
sent  to  Seattle  to  work  in  this  capacity.  He  primary  MOS 
is  71Q,  journalist,  her  secondary  MOS  is  84F,  Audio  and 
TV  operations  technician  and  she  carries  an  additional 
MOS,  84B,  still  photographer.  She  is  school  trained  and 
job  experienced  in  each  field  and  was  able  to  answer 
career  oriented  questions  asked  by  students. 

“Being  able  to  discuss  with  students  actual  exper- 
iences drawn  from  my  own  background  in  the  type  of 
career  they  were  interested  in  made  it  much  easier  to 
develop  a sense  of  rapport  with  them,”  Smith  said. 

Prior  to  Smith’s  arrival,  a complete  itinerary  was 
prepared,  biographical  data  on  her  was  studied  and  three 
of  the  Seattle  DRC’s  six  areas  were  selected  to  partici- 
pate. The  three  participating  area  commanders  were 
briefed  on  the  intent  and  scope  of  the  FRM  concept  and 
were  asked  to  coordinate  talks  to  schools  having  classes 
related  to  Smith’s  MOS. 

While  she  worked  primarily  with  journalism  and 
photography  classes,  she  also  addressed  a 100-plus 
member  world  history  career  management  class  and 
spoke  at  a DEP  and  parent  meeting.  (Bill  Pearce,  Seattle 
DRC) 


“HERCULES,”  according  to  the  Encyclopedia  Amer- 
icana, “united  the  finest  qualities  of  the  heart  with  the 
highest  development  of  the  body  and,  under  a ceaseless 
succession  of  labors  and  sacrifices,  strove  perpetually 
after  divine  excellence.” 


Powerlifting  SSG  Joe  Dawson,  winner  of  the  1981  Mr.  Alaska 
title  takes  a break  after  a workout. 


A reenlistment  NCO  with  the  33rd  Signal  Battalion  at 
Ft.  Richardson  has  been  seeking  similar  excellence  for 
eight  years. 

This  year.  Staff  Sergeant  Joe  Dawson  moved  a step 
closer  to  his  goal  by  being  selected  the  1981  “Mr.  Alaska” 
in  a power  lifting  meet  during  the  Annual  Anchorage  Fur 
Rendezvous. 

Dawson’s  co-workers  have  renamed  him,  “Little  Here.” 

Dawson  has  been  bodybuilding  for  14  years.  He  works 
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out  three  hours  a day,  six  days  a week.  (On  Sundays,  he 
rests.]  He’ll  pump  until  it  hurts,  and  then  he’ll  pump  even 
harder.  He’ll  give  all  he  has  to  give,  then  dig  deep  inside 
and  give  out  just  that  much  more. 

When  he  joined  the  Army  eight  years  ago,  Dawson 
decided  then  and  there  not  to  slow  down.  Through  sheer 
determination  and  perseverance,  he  made  his  way  up  the 
ranks  to  staff  sergeant,  and  is  now  a re-enlistment  NCO 
for  the  21st  Signal  Company,  33rd  Signal  Battalion  on  Ft. 
Richardon.  He  is  also  the  record-breaking  1981  “Mr. 
Alaska.’’ 

“Awesome  Dawson”  holds  the  Alaskan  records  for  the 
squat  (450  lbs.),  the  dead  lift  (510  lbs.],  and  the  overall  lift 
(1,205  lbs.]  His  40-plus  trophies  and  various  titles  include 
“Mr.  Eielson  Air  Force  Base”,  the  Anchorage  Golden 
Cup,  and  Fairbanks’  “Top  of  the  World”  trophy.  In  1976 
he  was  crowned  “Mr.  Europe”  in  Nuremburg,  Germany. 
That  year,  he  was  also  “Mr.  Bicentennial.” 

After  everything’s  said  and  done,  Joe  keeps  right  on 
working  out.  “It’s  simply  mind  over  matter,”  he  says,  “If 
you  don’t  mind,  it  don’t  matter.  You  have  to  make  it  hurt.” 
(Thom  Cuddy,  172nd  Inf.  Bde.] 


THE  HEROISM  of  14-year  old  Tina  Lambert,  a 9th 

grade  student  at  Biloxi’s  St.  Martin  High  School,  who 
risked  her  life  to  save  the  lives  of  three  children,  was 
recognized  recently  in  a special  all  school  assembly. 

Tina  is  the  daughter  of  Air  Force  MSG  & Mrs.  Howard 
Lambert.  She  received  the  US  Army  Certificate  of  Ap- 
preciation for  Patriotic  Civilian  Service  for  saving  the 
lives  of  the  three  children  of  Army  Sergeant  and  Mrs. 
Jeffrey  Billeaud,  New  Orleans  DRC  in  a December  fire  at 
the  former  Billeaud  home. 

The  citation  for  Tina’s  award  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army  notes  that  “Tina  Lambert’s  bravery,  immediate 
reaction  and  disregard  for  her  own  life,  saved  the  lives  of 
the  three  children  of  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  B. 
Billeaud.” 

Colonel  John  Crancer,  Commander  SWRRC,  pre- 
sented the  Certificate  of  Appreciation  plaque  and  a lapel 
pin  to  Tina. 

Tina  was  babysitting  for  the  Billeaud  children,  Jeffrey, 
6,  James,  2,  and  Jock,  1,  when  the  Christmas  tree  in  the 
Billeaud  home  burst  into  flame  around  9 p.m.  Sergeant 
Billeaud  was  working  and  Mrs.  Billeaud  was  at  a meeting 
when  the  fire  started.  Mrs.  Billeaud  returned  home,  just 
as  the  fire  engulfed  the  living  room  of  her  residence.  She 
broke  a bedroom  window  in  an  attempt  to  enter  the  house 


and  save  her  children. 

Tina  was  already  in  the  bedroom  assisting  six-year  old 
Jeffrey  to  escape  the  fire  through  the  window.  She  then 
handed  the  other  two  Billeaud  children  through  the 
window.  She  sustained  severe  smoke  inhalation,  first 
and  second  degree  burns  on  her  face  and  back  while 
saving  the  Billeaud  children. 

“The  night  of  the  fire  was  the  first  time  Tina  had  been  a 
babysitter  for  us,”  said  Billeaud.  “We’re  very  grateful  to 
her  and  awfully  thankful  we  had  her  for  a babysitter  that 
night.  Whenever  we’ve  needed  a babysitter  since  then, 
we  always  have  Tina,”  he  added.  (Keith  Caldwell, 
New  Orleans  DRC] 


“GOOD  MORNING,  this  is  your  local  Army  Recruiter 
with  good  news  concerning  the  many  opportunities  the 
Army  presently  has  to  offer.”  Sergeant  First  Class  Steve 
Beland  uses  this  introduction  to  kick  off  his  15  minute 
broadcast  each  Saturday  morning  over  KEYL  radio  in 
Long  Prairie,  MN. 

The  Little  Falls,  MN  station  commander  has  been  on 
the  air  weekly  since  October  usually  with  one  of  his 
DEPs  as  a guest.  According  to  Sergeant  Beland,  the 
broadcast  has  been  well  received  in  the  community  and 
has  proven  to  be  very  beneficial,  particularly  in  DEP 
enlistments.  During  the  preceding  school  year,  prior  to 
the  broadcast,  only  one  student  enlisted  in  the  Delayed 
Entry  Program.  Since  going  on  the  air  last  fall,  he  has 
enlisted  six  students  in  the  program. 

DEP  Virgil  Doege,  a resident  of  Long  Prairie  and  a 
senior  at  the  local  high  school,  expressed  his  reasons  for 
joining  the  Army  during  the  interview.  “I  was  interested 
in  the  training  the  Army  had  to  offer  and  the  educational 
opportunities  provided,”  he  stated,  “and  was  pleasantly 
surprised  that  the  Army  would  guarantee  a specific  job  in 
wrriting.” 

In  addition  to  the  interview,  Beland  also  spends  a great 
deal  of  his  air  time  in  promoting  the  2 year  enlistment 
program.  Ultra  VEAP  and  job  opportunities  in  the  Army. 
He  is  a real  believer  in  the  broadcast,  stating  “the 
message  goes  out  to  the  parents  too,  not  only  the  kids.” 
The  Sergeant  is  convinced  that  people  do  listen  — the 
miniature  flags  that  he  offers  free  to  those  who  visit  the 
station  are  always  in  short  supply. 

When  asked  how  long  these  broadcasts  will  continue. 
Sergeant  Beland  stated  “as  long  as  the  program  continues 
to  show  favorable  results  and  the  funding  holds  out.” 
(Tom  Kennedy,  Minneapolis  DRC] 
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AN  ARMY  REPRESENTATIVE  has  his  eye  on  the 

students  and  faculty  at  San  Antonio’s  W.  W.  Jackson 
Middle  School.  He’s  been  a constant  presence  in  the  halls 
of  the  school  since  last  summer,  and  it  looks  like  he’s 
going  to  be  hanging  around  for  awhile. 

His  name?  Uncle  Sam. 

Last  spring,  Jackson’s  advanced  art  class  decided  it 
would  be  nice  to  be  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Uncle  Sam. 
So  they  painted  him  in  bigger-than-life  red,  white  and 
blue  at  the  end  of  a main  hallway. 

“The  8th  grade  advanced  art  class  did  two  murals  in  the 
history  area  last  year,’’  says  Jackson  Principal  Ron 
Reaves.  “The  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Uncle  Sam.” 

Jackson  art  teacher  Barry  Scott  initiated  the  wall- 
painting  projects  that  now  number  15.  He  started  teach- 
ing at  the  middle  school  when  it  opened  11  years  ago. 

A couple  of  years  later,  a new  art  teacher,  Stevie 
Manak,  joined  him  in  the  projects.  Both  Scott  and  Manak 
are  professional  artists  as  well  as  San  Antonio  teachers. 

Decorating  the  school  walls  has  now  become  an  event 
the  entire  school  looks  forward  to  once  or  twice  a year. 

Of  Uncle  Sam,  Manak  says,  “We  wanted  something 
patriotic.  So  the  folks  at  Southwest  recruiting  region  on 
Ft.  Sam  Houston  gave  us  the  posters  of  Uncle  Sam.” 

The  mural  took  12  students  about  a month  to  complete. 
“It  was  fun,  and  terrific  for  the  kids  to  get  back  into 
thinking  about  their  country,”  said  Manak.  The  James 
Montgomery  Flagg  recruiting  poster  is  one  of  the  three 
murals  in  Jackson  that  is  copied  exactly,  Scott  explains. 
And  it’s  accurate  right  down  to  the  artist’s  signature. 

The  work  is  copied  so  well  that  Uncle  Sam’s  eyes 
follow  you  and  his  finger  points  at  you  wherever  you 
stand  in  the  hall  — upstairs  or  down. 

The  12x15  foot  Uncle  Sam  was  transferred  from  poster 
to  wall  by  using  an  overhead  projector  to  enlarge  the 
poster  design.  The  figure  was  projected  onto  paper  the 
size  of  the  wall  and  outlined.  Using  scaffolds,  the 
students  then  placed  the  paper  against  the  wall.  The 
design  was  cut  out  piece  by  piece,  much  like  a jigsaw 
puzzle. 

The  final  painting  on  the  wall  itself  was  done  — as 
every  wall  of  every  school  should  be  — with  washable 
latex  wallpaint.  (Mary  Storms,  San  Antonio  DRC] 

MOST  SIGNALMEN  IN  TODAY’S  ARMY  would  a- 
ssume  that  communicating  with  British  stations  around 
the  world  would  be  easy  with  the  computerized,  satellite 
technology  at  our  fingertips. 

Imagine  the  surprise  of  86th  Signal  Battalion  soldiers 


one  day  recently  when,  in  order  to  take  part  in  an 
exercise,  they  had  to  revert  to  the  granddaddy  of  radio 
communication,  the  Morse  Code. 

The  exercise  was  called  “Global  Swan”  and  it  was  a 
test  conducted  by  the  30th  Signal  Regiment  (Royal 
Signals]  of  Blandford  Forum,  England.  The  purpose  of 
the  test  was  to  determine  the  ability  to  contact  British 
forces  stationed  overseas. 


SSG  Richard  Weiss  taps  out  a message  with  a Morse  Code  key 
during  a recent  communications  exercise. 


The  soldiers  of  the  86th  not  only  worked  with  England 
but  with  Kingston,  Ontario,  Belize  in  British  Honduras 
and  Her  Majesty’s  Ship  Invincible  (which  was  at  sea)  plus 
many  other  British  sites  around  the  world. 

The  only  real  problem  encountered  was  the  British 
requirement  to  use  Morse  Code.  It  was  found  that  the 
battalion  does  not  have  a Morse  Code  “key”  the  hand 
operated  instrument  needed  to  make  the  dots  and  dashes. 

The  problem  was  solved  by  a volunteer.  Staff  Ser- 
geant Richard  Weiss.  He  just  happened  to  be  a licensed 
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amateur  radioman  and  the  owner/operator  of  a high 
speed  Morse  Code  key. 

Weiss  connected  his  key  to  the  Army  radio  and 
“talked”  with  the  British  sites.  According  to  Weiss, 
Morse  Code  can  be  transmitted  and  received  when  noise 
levels  make  communications  useless. 

Staff  Sergeant  Robin  Moore  of  86th  Battalion  Opera- 
tions said,  “the  success  of  the  exercise  has  triggered  an 
enthusiasm  for  participation  in  more  of  these  type  of 
operations  with  allied  forces.”  (Rich  Burris,  Ft.  Huach- 
uca  PAO) 


Rebecca  Bermudez  signs  her  enlistment  papers  after  taking 
the  oath  to  join  the  Army  Reserve  from  her  mother,  CRT 
Barbara  Ann  Bermudez.  Witnessing  the  event,  from  left,  were, 
COL  Gerald  Allgood,  Walter  Reed  chief  of  staff,  MAJ  Vincente 
Lezama  and  LTC  Ruben  Marquez  of  the  military  attache’s 
office  of  the  Venezuelan  Embassy,  CRT  Bermudez  and  SGT 
Ricardo  Marcus-West,  a Reserve  Recruiter  with  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  DRC. 

JOINING  THE  ARMY  became  a family  affair  for  a 
recent  enlistee  with  South  American  roots. 

It  happened  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center 
when  Rebecca  Bermudez  was  sworn  into  the  Army 
Reserve  as  a private  by  her  mother  Captain  Barbara  Ann 
Bermudez,  a Community  Health  Nurse  at  Walter  Reed. 
Walter  Reed. 

Rebecca’s  military  ties  go  further  than  her  mother, 
however.  Her  father,  Tomas  Aquiles  Bermudez  Ten- 
reiro,  was  formerly  a lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Venezulan 
army  and  she  has  an  uncle.  Colonel  Jesus  Molinos 
Palacios,  and  a cousin.  Colonel  Tomas  Perez  Tenreiro 
in  the  Venezuelan  army.  Her  uncle  is  a physician  while 
her  cousin  is  retired. 

Because  of  her  family  relationships,  Rebecca’s  en- 


listment was  attended  by  a delegation  from  the  military 
attache’s  office  of  the  Venezuelan  Embassy. 

Rebecca  is  also  following  another  family  tradition.  She 
enlisted  for  a medical  specialty  as  a Patient  Care  Special- 
ist. Following  basic  training  at  Ft.  Jackson,  she  will  at- 
tend basic  and  advanced  medical  training  at  the  Academy 
of  Health  Sciences  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  for  30  weeks  and 
then  report  to  her  reserve  unit,  the  338th  General  Hos- 
pital, Army  Reserve  Center,  Niagara  Falls  Air  Force 
Base,  NY. 

Following  yet  another  family  tradition,  the  younger 
Bermudez  hopes  to  enroll  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo.  Her  father  studies  mechanical  engineer- 
ing there  and  her  mother  graduated  summa  cum  laude 
with  a bachelor’s  degree  in  nursing  in  1976  and  a master’s 
degree  in  1978. 

Rebecca  could  add  another  link  to  the  tradition  chain 
while  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston.  Her  mother  was  an  honor 
graduate  at  the  basic  officer’s  course.  (Ben  Smith,  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center). 

HAVING  PARTICIPATED  IN  EVENTS  with  the  Kansas 
City  Chiefs  football  team,  and  the  Kansas  City  Royals 
baseball  team,  it  was  just  a matter  of  time  until  the 
Kansas  City  DRC  could  work  out  an  event  with  the  third 
local  professional  sports  franchise,  the  Kansas  City 
Kings  basketball  team. 

Following  an  Army  night  at  a King’s  game,  their  team’s 
promotions  section  agreed  to  provide  five  speakers  for 
high  school  assemblies  on  behalf  of  Army  recruiting.  The 
men  were  not  only  impressive  in  size,  but  in  what  they 
had  to  say. 

After  being  introduced  by  the  local  recruiter,  the 
players  gave  brief  histories  of  how  they  got  to  be 
professional  basketball  players,  and  made  lively  pres- 
entations that  boiled  down  to  the  fact  that  anyone  inter- 
ested in  playing  professional  sports  needs  a good  educa- 
tion as  well  as  athletic  ability.  They  stressed  the  point 
that  many  good  players  will  never  reach  the  pro  ranks 
and  need  that  education  to  back  up  their  athletic  inter- 
ests. 

Following  the  presentations,  the  players  and  escorting 
recruiters  fielded  questions  from  students,  and  posed  for 
pictures  and  autographs. 

While  this  was  purely  a “soft  sell”  event,  the  fact  a 
local  Army  recruiter  could  bring  such  notables  as  Otis 
Birdsong,  Joe  C.  Merriweather,  Leon  Douglas  and 
John  Lambert  right  into  the  high  school,  should  leave  a 
lasting  impression.  (Kansas  City  DRC). 
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Begin  at  the  beginning.  Saiuting  practice,  one  aspect  of 
military  bearing  requires  constant  repetition  until  it  becomes 
second  nature,  and  looks  sharp. 


Trying  to  get  a head  start  on  basic  training,  DEPs  practice 
putting  on  the  protective  mask  in  nine  seconds.  Next  on  the 
agenda  is  doing  the  same  thing  with  an  Ml 6 and  helmet.  It 
isn’t  that  easy. 


Staff  Sergeant  Johnson  explains  an  M60  machine  gun  to  some  of  the  campers. 
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DEPs  deploy  and  deftly  drill 
due  to  Guard  — Recruiter  skill 


Story  and  photos  by 
Janet  Ross  Klippstein 
Portland  DRC 

A recruiter  joined  forces  with  the 
Oregon  National  Guard  to  provide  a 
group  of  DEPs  and  their  friends  with  a 
unique  basic  training,  four  days  and 
three  nights  at  a rustic  campsite  in 
Willamette  National  Forest  outside 
Springfield,  OR. 

A total  of  nine  DEPs  and  eight  of 
their  friends  participated  in  the  train- 
ing. Some,  though,  were  not  able  to 
spend  the  entire  time  at  the  camp.  The 
campsite  included  lean-to  shelters 
and  an  open  air  meeting  hall.  Water 
was  brought  in  and  stored  in  cans. 
Oregon  is  noted  for  its  almost  inces- 
sant rain.  Though  a constant  sprinkle 
lasted  almost  the  entire  time,  it  didn’t 
dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  those  par- 
ticipating in  what  most  had  only  heard 
about  or  seen  in  pictures. 

Recruiter,  SSG  Andy  Johnson  of 
Springfield,  planned  the  outing  and 
the  National  Guard  lent  him  the 
equipment  to  put  on  a top  notch  pro- 
gram. 

“Captain  Robert  Bacon  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  really  helped  me  out,” 
Johnson  said.  “He  let  us  borrow 
enough  equipment  so  that  each  per- 
son could  be  completely  outfitted. 
The  Guard  was  fantastic.” 

The  list  of  equipment  was  quite  im- 
pressive and  Johnson  had  a full  sched- 
ule to  make  the  most  of  it.  He  began 
with  the  basics;  drill  and  ceremonies, 
M16  rifle  training,  and  squad  tactics. 

The  Guard’s  equipment  made  all 
the  difference  in  the  world.  The 
weapons  and  tactics  were  presented 
in  classroom  situations.  The  campers 
were  then  able  to  get  “hands-on”  ex- 
perience in  such  things  as  squad  man- 
uevers. 

“The  kids  were  so  caught  up  in  the 


experience  that  they  didn’t  want  to 
quit.  We  were  up  until  1 a.m.  the  first 
night  doing  night  reconnaisance,” 
Johnson  remarked. 

Drill  sergeants  have  told  me  drill 
and  ceremonies  were  the  weakest  part 
of  basic  training,  so  we  did  a lot  of 
that,”  Johnson  said.  “On  the  last  day 
we  had  four  hours  of  marching  and 
the  kids  showed  a lot  of  improvement 
in  just  four  days.” 

Each  person  had  an  M16.  The  first 
few  times  going  over  the  weapon  were 
under  close  supervision,  but  soon  the 
campers  were  helping  each  other  with 
the  difficult  parts.  “It  was  easier  to 
take  one  apart  and  put  it  back  together 
than  I expected,”  a DEP  remarked. 
Johnson  described  the  firing  positions 
and  what  to  do  when  the  M16  jammed. 
The  instruction  was  geared  towards 
what  to  expect  during  basic  training. 
He  demonstrated  the  operation  of  a 
grenade  launcher,  machine  gun,  pro- 
tective mask,  a light  anti-tank  wea- 
pon and  a Claymore  mine.  The  PRC  77 
field  radio  was  taken  apart  and  put 
back  together  several  times. 

Darkness  didn’t  deter  Johnson  from 
training  sessions.  In  fact,  darkness 
enhanced  the  demonstrating  of  equip- 
ment such  as  night  vision  goggles  and 
a starlight  scope. 

The  open  field  next  to  the  campsite 
served  as  an  outdoor  classroom.  There 
the  group  learned  map  reading,  how 
to  use  a compass,  and  practiced  low 
crawls  with  M16s. 

The  emphasis  then  switched  to 
group  activities.  Squad  movements  in 
traveling  formations,  actions  on  en- 
emy contact,  setting  up  ambushes, 
raids,  night  reconnaisance  and  booby 
traps  were  covered.  A Gamma  Goat 
carried  the  group  into  the  forest  where 


they  put  into  action  what  they  had 
learned,  “Tactics  were  the  best  part,” 
according  to  one  DEP,  and  the  other 
campers  echoed  his  choice. 

Private  Debbie  Lloyd,  one  of  John- 
son’s recruits,  served  as  the  women’s 
chaperone  and  assistant  instructor. 
Lloyd,  an  honor  graduate  home  on 
leave  between  AIT  and  a tour  in  Ger- 
many, explained  the  good  and  bad 
points  from  her  basic  training.  Spec- 
ialist 5 Neal  Conrad,  a medic  from  the 
National  Guard,  also  was  a volunteer. 
He  presented  classes  on  first  aid,  uni- 
forms and  rank  indentification. 

The  C-rations  were  a hit.  Everyone 
soon  learned  to  trade  for  his  or  her 
favorite.  Most  didn’t  bother  to  heat  up 
the  C-rats.  Each  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised at  how  good  the  canned  food 
really  was.  Johnson  showed  them  the 
possibilities  of  concocting  apricot 
cobbler,  or  a ham  and  cheese  omelet. 

The  camping  trip  convinced  several 
people,  who  had  been  comtemplat- 
ing  enlistment,  to  sign  up.  Special 
projects  keep  DEPs  in  contact  with 
their  recruiters,  and  gives  them  a real- 
istic view  of  Army  life. 

The  station  and  area  commanders 
visited  the  campsite  and  had  nothing 
but  praise  for  Johnson’s  enthusiasm. 

Four  hours  were  spent  cleaning  and 
stowing  the  equipment  at  the  Nation- 
al Guard  Armory.  Johnson  told  CPT 
Bacon  about  the  camper’s  activities 
and  accomplishments. 

Bacon  invited  Johnson  and  his 
DEPs  to  act  as  aggressors  against  the 
National  Guard  during  a weekend 
exercise.  Eleven  of  the  campers 
promptly  volunteered  and  are  meet- 
ing each  Saturday  to  plan  strategy. 
This  special  outing  will  allow  John- 
son to  repay  the  services  and  support 
given  him  by  the  Oregon  National 
Guard.  ^ 
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I am  the  Gold  Badge 

MSG  Floyd  D.  Hebbard 
WRRC 


What  am  I to  you?  A badge,  symbol,  token  or  nuisance? 
Look,  examine  and  listen  while  I explain  to  you  what  I am. 

The  Circle  — The  never  ending  path  you  must  follow. 

Success  is  not  easy  and  you  must 
continually  repeat  your  steps. 

The  Eagle  — Symbolizes  the  strength  and  power  of 
our  nation.  The  strength  and  power  you 
are  tasked  with  obtaining. 

The  Torch  — That  burning  flam.e  of  desire  which  you 
must  have  to  become  successful,  proud. 
Army  Recruiters. 

Each  letter  on  me  represents  certain  traits,  mannerisms, 
attitudes  and  qualities  we  stand  for  and  require. 

Unique  because  a truly  professional 
recruiter  is  unique  and  without  equal  in 
“Today’s  Army.” 

Stubborness  for  without  persistence 
we  would  surely  fail  in  our  mission. 

Acute  for  we  must  possess  a keen  yet 
sensitive  mind. 

Responsive  for  we  must  always  react 
without  delay. 

Management  for  without  this  we 
would  continue  to  flow  in  circles  and 
spin  our  wheels. 

Yearning  because  we  have  that  deep, 
anxious  longing  and  desire  for  continued 
learning. 


Resourceful  as  we  will  continually  be 
able  to  deal  promptly  and  effectively 
with  the  everyday  problems  and 
difficulties  we  must  face. 

Elite  for  only  a few  of  us  reach  this 
level.  We  are  the  most  carefully  selected 
group  in  our  profession. 

Competent  as  we  have  displayed 
those  rare  qualities  and  traits  making  us 
the  best  qualified,  capable  and  fit  within 
USAREC. 

Regard  for  within  our  profession  we 
are  instantly  recognized.  Our  actions 
and  endeavors  are  held  with  the  highest 
respect,  esteem  and  admiration. 

Unfailing  as  our  personal  pride  will 
never  let  us  fall  short.  We  must  be 
inexhaustible  and  never  cease  to  excel. 

Ingenious  for  we  must  be  clever, 
gifted,  original  and  inventive. 

Technician  because  we  have 
displayed  the  skills  and  knowledge  far 
exceeding  job  requirements. 

Ethical  as  we  must  continually 
conform  to  the  standards  of  conduct, 
moral  judgment  and  moral  philosophy 
of  our  chosen  profession. 

Respect  a feeling  we  cherish,  but  yet, 
we  must  show  and  pass  on  to  others. 
As  you  can  see  I am  more  than  a badge,  symbol,  token 
or  a nuisance.  I have  meaning  and  a place  in  life.  Be  proud 
to  display  and  wear  me. 
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Diagnostic  Test 


Recruiter  Diagnostic  Test  Number  6 

1 .  Field  recruiters  are  responsible  for  administering  the  screening  physical 
examination  for  Army  Recruitment  (SPEAR)  to  all  applicants  prior  to  AFEES 
processing.  The  purpose  of  administering  the  SPEAR  is: 

a.  To  mentally  qualify  applicants  prior  to  AFEES  processing. 

b.  To  determine  physical  qualifications  for  a specific  option. 

c.  To  prepare  applicantsfor  AFEES  medical  processing  by  insuring  thatthey 
have  in  their  possession  required  medical  documentation,  eye  glasses,  etc. 

d.  To  discover  if  the  applicant  has  a record  of  civil  offenses. 

2.  If  an  individual  admits  to  an  arrest  record,  with  subsequent  conviction  or 
adjudication,  and  civil  authorities  refuse  to  furnish  the  information,  or  there  is  no 
record  of  the  information,  or  the  applicant  is  unable  to  obtain  the  records,  the 
recruiter  may  do  which  of  the  following? 

a.  Fill  out  blank  Police  Check  (DD  Form  369)  and  enter  a statement  to 
indicate  that  authorities  will  not  release  information  and  continue  to  process  the 
applicant. 

b.  Obtain  telephonic  approval  to  enlist  the  individual  without  an  inves- 
tigation. 

c.  Inform  the  applicant  that  he  cannot  enlist  and  let  him  down  easy. 

d.  Prepare  and  submit  a moral  waiver  on  a self-admitted  or  alleged  record  if 
the  offenses  require  a waiver  under  Appendix  C,  AR  601-210. 

3.  Applicants  desiring  to  enlist  forthe  US  Army  Cash  Bonus  Enlistment  Option 
may  be  guaranteed  the  bonus  if  they  can  meet  which  of  the  following  prerequi- 
sites before  enlistment? 

a.  Meet  prerequisites  set  forth  in  AR  611-201  and  DA  Pam  351-4. 

b.  Be  a high  school  diploma  graduate. 

c.  Attain  a score  of  31  or  higher  on  the  AFQT. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

4.  The  form  required  for  submission  of  a non  prior  service  waiver  request  for 
civil  convictions  is: 

a.  DD  Form  214  b.  DA  Form  3072-1 A thru  1 C 

c.  DD  Form  4 d.  DA  Form  2981 


10.  Identify  the  following  prospect  who  is  not  eligible  for  the  VEAP  with  kicker, 

a.  Male  NPS  HSDG  AFQT  85  b.  Female  NPS  HSDG  AFQT  55 

c.  Male  NPS  NHSDG  AFQT  65  d.  Female  NPS  HSDG  AFQT  50 

1 1 . ApplicantSuzyCute  producescourtdocumentation  that  indicates  she  was 
convicted  of  selling  cocaine  and  marijuana  and  was  sentenced  to  probation  for6 
months.  This  was  three  years  ago  and  she  has  had  no  problems  since.  Based  on 
the  above  information  you  would  tell  her: 

a.  Fully  qualified,  no  waiver  required. 

b.  She  will  need  a felony  waiver. 

c.  She  must  wait  two  additional  years. 

d.  She  has  a non-waiverable  moral  disqualification. 

1 2.  According  to  USAREC  Pam  350-2,  a new  recruiter  will  be  evaluated  twice  by 
the: 

a.  Station  commander,  assistant  area  commander,  or  area  commander. 

b.  Station  commander,  operations  NCOIC,  or  guidance  counselor. 

c.  Station  commander,  assistant  area  commander,  or  DRC  Professional 
Development  NCO. 

d.  Station  commander,  DRC  SGM,  or  DRC  commander. 

13.  Telephonic  waivers  can  be  approved  by: 

a.  Area  commander  b.  DRC  commander 

c.  RRC  commander  d.  Not  authorized 

14.  Which  of  the  following  personnel  are  responsible  for  maintaining  a 
separate  production  sheet  (USAREC  Forms  1 01  -R,  1 02-R,  and  1 03-R)  on  each  on- 
production  recruiter? 

a.  DRC  and  area  commander 

b.  Station  commander  and  recruiter 

c.  Station  commander  and  area  commander 

d.  DRC  commander  and  station  commander 

1 5.  The  Recruiters  Planning  Guide  should  bespotcheckedand  initialed  by  the 
assistant  area  commander  a minimum  of  once  each  month. 

TRUE FALSE 


5.  Which  of  the  following  conditions  would  be  a non-waiverable  moral  or 
administrative  disqualification  for  enlistment  into  the  US  Army? 

a.  Last  discharged  by  reason  of  hardship  or  dependency. 

b.  Civil  court  conviction  or  adverse  Juvenile  adjudication  for  sex  or  minor 
traffic  offenses  during  a 1 year  period. 

c.  Criminal  or  Juvenile  court  charges  filed  or  pending  against  them  by  civil 
authorities. 

d.  Civil  court  conviction  or  adverse  Juvenile  adjudication  for  one  or  more 
misdemeanors. 

6.  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  aptitude  area  scores  of85  or  above  required 
for  a NPS  HSDG  with  an  ACM  of  l-lll? 

a.  2 b.  3 c.  1 d.  0 

7.  A soldier’s  participation  in  VEAP  is  automatic  upon  enlistment. 

TRUE FALSE 

8.  An  applicant  that  is  17  years  old  may  be  allowed  to  enlist  without  any 

parental  consent  in  certain  cases.  TRUE FALSE 

9.  You  have  Just  received  an  ASVAB  listing  of  the  seniors  from  one  of  your 
largest  high  schools.  Your  initial  priorities  for  making  contacts  from  this  list  are: 

a.  Military,  undecided,  work,  school 

b.  ACM  l-IIIA,  followed  by  ACM  NIB,  followed  by  ACM  IV 

c.  Military,  undecided,  school,  work 

d.  ACM  l-lll  followed  by  ACM  IV 


16.  Each  day  the  station  commander  will  record  appointments  made  by 

assigned  recruiters,  on  USAREC  Form . 

a.  USAREC  Form  538  (General  School  Data  Sheet) 

b.  USAREC  Form  534  (DEP/DTP  Contract  Log) 

c.  USAREC  Form  533  (Processing  List) 

d.  USAREC  Form  535  (Conversion  Data  Sheet) 

17.  All  prospect  cards  filed  in  Division  VII  (Terminated  File)  of  the  Prospect 
Card  Filing  System,  will  clearly  state  the  reason  for  termination. 

TRUE FALSE 

18.  A separate  LRL  will  be  maintained  for  leads  received  as  a result  of  referrals 

from  COI,  HRAP/DRAP,  “Walk-Ins”,  etc.  This  LRL  will  be  labeled 

a.  Referrals  b.  Walk-Ins 

c.  Area  canvassing  d.  General 

19.  The  Essential  Monthly  Activities  Sheet  (USAREC  Form  446.1  thru  446.1  2) 

provide  the  basis  for  an  individualized  plan  for  each  high  school.  These  forms  will 
be  updated 

a.  Daily  b.  Quarterly 

c.  Monthly  d.  Annuallv 

20.  The  minimum  desired  productivity  for  each  Hometown  Reruiter  Aide  is 
enlistments  within  30  days. 

a.  One  b.  Five 

c.  Three  d.  Four 


S Diagnostic  Test 


d.  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Ch  2,  Sec  III,  para  2-7a(1). 
True,  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Ch  2,  Sec  I,  para  2-4b. 
d.  AR601 -210,  Table  2-1,  Rule  C. 
c.  VEAP  Program  text.  Questions  21  & 21  a. 
c.  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Ch  2,  Appendix  C,  para  3B(2). 
True,  USAREC  Command  Memo  10-81 , 7 April  1 981 . 

b.  FM  1 2-00E/2/3/4,  Task  1 21 -022-2403. 

c.  ST  1 2-1 63,  Ch  5,  para  1 9a(2). 

d.  ST  1 2-1 63,  Ch  5,  para  1 9a(2). 

d.  AR601-210,  Table  H-26. 

False,  AR601-210,  Ch  3,  SEC  III,  para  3-13a. 
a and  b,  AR1 40-11,  Ch  8. 
d.  AR601-210,  Table  4-6. 


Answers  to  July  1981  test 


14.  c.  USAREC  Reg  350-7. 

15.  b.  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Ch  2,  Sec  V,  para  2-31  B. 

1 6.  d.  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Ch  2,  Sec  III,  para  2-1 1 (3). 

17.  c.  AR601-210,  Ch  4,  Sec  XIII,  para  4-53a  2. 

1 8.  None,  AR601  -21 0,  Ch  2,  Table  2-1 , Rule  D. 

19.  c.  AR601-210,  Ch  2,  Table  2-1,  Rule  B. 

20.  b.  AR601  -21 0,  Ch  3,  Table  3-1 , Line  M. 

21 . c.  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Ch  2,  Sec  II,  para  2-6c. 

22.  d.  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Ch  2,  Sec  IV,  para  2-16. 

23.  d.  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Ch  2,  Sec  V,  para  2-31  d. 

24.  c.  VEAP  Program  Text 

25.  d.  AR601-210,  Table  4-1  Rule  E. 
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Doctors  examine  a patient  under  simulated  combat  conditions  as  part  of  a combat 
casualty  care  course. 


M ilitary  physicians  from  the  three 
services  are  now  receiving  training  as 
combat  medics  under  simulated  battle 
conditions  with  no  holds  barred.  A 
typical  scenario:  The  air  is  filled  with 
smoke,  gas,  gunfire  and  shell  bursts. 

As  an  Army  captain  finished  his 
treatment  of  a casualty  the  instructor 
asked: 

“What’d  you  do?  Turn  him  over?” 

The  captain  nodded  at  the  handful 
of  other  physicians,  listening  to  the 
sergeant,  mumbled  their  agreement. 

“If  I can  figure  out  what  you  did,  so 
can  the  enemy.  They  knew  you  were 
coming,  you  found  that  first  booby 
trap  planted  at  the  accident  to  wel- 
come you.  By  the  way,  good  job  find- 
ing that  before  it  got  you. 

“It  wouldn’t  have  taken  much  for 
them  to  figure  that  one  of  the  next 
things  you’d  do  would  be  to  turn  the 
casualty  face  up.  So  where’s  the  per- 
fect place  for  a second  grenade?” 
Pause.  “Under  the  wounded  service- 
man.” Silence. 

Total  realization  among  the  young 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  doctors 
that  in  a real  war,  they  wouldn’t  get  a 
second  chance  to  discuss  what 
might’ve  been. 

This  realization  and  the  scenario  is 
one  of  many  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense’s Combat  Casualty  Care  Course 
(C4)  for  the  military  services. 

The  C4  is  an  intensive  medical  field 
exercise  hosted  by  the  Army  at  Camp 
Bullis,  TX.  Chemical  exercises  for  the 
course  are  held  at  Brooks  Air  Force 
Base  in  San  Antonio.  It  was  planned 
under  the  academic  auspices  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  of 
Health  Sciences’  School  of  Medicine, 
an  interservice  school  at  Bethesda, 
MD. 

The  C4  course  is  intended  to  pre- 
pare military  medical  officers  to  func- 
tion anywhere  under  any  condition  — 
in  disaster  relief  situations,  on  an  in- 
tegrated battlefield,  and  at  forward 
points  in  the  casualty  care  system 
such  as  an  aid  station  or  clearing 
facility. 

One  of  the  course  designers.  Army 


LTC  Barry  Wolcott,  says,  “the  C4  also 
teaches  the  physicians  socialization 
aspects  of  working  in  the  field.  The 
doctors  learn  to  live  in  the  field,  like 
infantry  soldiers,  wearing  field  equip- 
ment, putting  up  tents,  surviving  on 
C-rations  and  functioning  during  an 
ambush.” 

The  battle  or  disaster  scenes  from 
the  C4  are  simulated,  but  are  as  real  as 
the  curriculum  designers  can  make 
them  without  using  real  bullets  or  dis- 
abling chemicals.  That  realism  is 
probably  the  most  unforgettable  as- 
pect of  the  training,  according  to  the 
trainers  and,  more  importantly,  to  the 
students. 

“Few  of  these  young  doctors  have 
actually  seen  combat,”  says  BG  Frank 
Ledford.  Dr.  Ledford  is  the  director  of 
professional  services  and  chief  of 
Medical  Corps  affairs  for  the  Army 
Surgeon  General. 

“One  of  the  students  commented  on 
how  confusing  it  is  when  all  the  cas- 
ualties arrive  at  once  at  the  combat 
support  hospital,”  Ledford  continued. 
“I’ve  seen  this  situation  in  combat  and 
he’s  right  . . . it’s  confusing.” 


Sorting  patients  by  the  treatment 
they  need  is  called  a triage,  and  re- 
quires the  culmination  of  skills  the 
physicians  had  learned  all  week. 

During  a triage  military  players 
v\/^ere  made  up  to  look  like  real 
wounded,  bleeding  casualties.  They 
arrived  in  great  numbers  for  a hand- 
ful of  physicians  to  sort  and  treat  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  wounds  and 
medical  priorities.  Physicians  were 
given  the  chance  to  apply  not  only 
their  medical  expertise,  but  also  their 
knowledge  of  the  evacuation  chain 
for  combat  casualties  to  include  ground 
and  air  methods  of  evacuation.  Final- 
ly at  the  MASH-like  facility  of  the 
41st  Combat  Support  Hospital,  physi- 
cians learned  to  tie  together  their  med- 
ical, management  and  military  train- 
ing. 

Again,  the  realism  of  a stressful 
situation  such  as  a triage  was  obvious 
to  observers.  The  commanding  officer 
of  the  Navy  Health  Sciences  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Command  and  di- 
rector of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  Rear 
Admiral  Frances  T.  Shea,  said,  “The 
physician  students  find  it’s  not  easy  to 
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Tri-service  doctors  treat  a patient  in  recent  training  at  Camp  Bullis,  TX. 


do  both  support  and  medical  roles 
under  pressure.” 

“They  learn  the  physical  hardships 
and  emotional  stress  that  go  along 
with  medical  activities  during  com- 
bat,” said  Shea. 

Another  word  that  came  up  during 
C4,  almost  as  often  as  realism,  was 
“stress,”  or  “pressure.”  An  interser- 
vice committee  designed  the  course  to 
push  ‘docs’  to  their  limits.  Long  days, 
constant  physical  stress,  life-deter- 
mining decisions,  unfamiliar  prob- 
lems, absolute  dependence  on  their 
support  personnel  all  added  to  the 
pressure.  They  had  to  learn  to  cope 
and  function  under  this  pressure. 

Sergeant  Judy  Calderon,  of  the  Ar- 
my’s Academy  of  Health  Sciences,  at 
Ft.  Sam  Houston,  led  part  of  the  exer- 
cise which  familiarized  the  physicians 
with  treatment  of  casualties  in  a simu- 
lated helicopter  crash.  The  scenario 
had  them  facing  gunfire  from  aggres- 


sor forces  (played  effectively  by  leath- 
ernecks from  the  1st  Marine  Division 
of  Camp  Pendleton,  CAJ. 

The  simulated  bullets  and  chemi- 
cal grenades  were  only  some  of  the 
obstacles  between  the  physicians  and 
the  crash  victims.  The  sergeant  ex- 
plained her  role: 

“I  serve  as  the  motivation  which 
bullets  would  give  them  in  war.  While 
they  dart  among  the  trees,  avoiding 
sniper  bullets  I put  on  the  pressure. 
Nothing’s  quite  like  having  real  bul- 
lets, however,  to  make  you  nervous. 

“My  constant  yelling  pushes  them 
ahead  to  their  patients.  I’m  yelling 
‘faster,  faster,’  like  a machine  gun, 
while  security-point  men,  the  Ma- 
rines, advise  caution,  care  and  watch- 
fulness. 

“They  learn  the  pressure  of  conflict 
between  their  physicians’  training  to 
get  to  a casualty  and  their  instinct  to 


survive  and  protect  themselves  and 
their  squad.” 

Another  pressure  throughout  the 
C4  was  that  of  working  with  unknown 
human  elements.  Here  the  physicians 
learned  to  “function  as  a team,  learned 
dependency  on  others  in  a combat 
situation,”  said  Admiral  Shea. 

The  trainers  and  players  of  the  C4 
were  the  Marines,  the  medics  from 
the  41st,  the  nurses,  the  Medical  Ser- 
vice Corps  tactical  officers,  the  heli- 
copter paramedics  from  the  507th 
Medical  Detachment,  and  the  7th 
Special  Forces  Group  — all  became 
invaluable  as  the  physicians  realized 
the  necessity  for  other  expertise  and 
physical  assistance. 

The  pressures  of  understanding 
each  person’s  role  and  immediately 
putting  together  a unit  that  func- 
tioned well  were  awesome.  Learning 
the  “team”  concept  was  a key  in  the 
success  of  the  C4. 
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Stalking  through  dense  brush  in  the  ‘combat’  area,  a medical  team  moves  a casualty 
to  safety. 


A MEDEVAC  helicopter  sweeps  in  for  a ianding  during  a tri-service  medicai  training 
course. 


Whether  they’re  carrying  litters  or 
dodging  sniper-fire,  the  inter-service 
students  quickly  meld  together  as  a 
squad,  according  to  Col.  Allen  H. 
Moore  Jr.,  an  Air  Force  student  and 
instructor  at  a recent  C4. 

“The  only  thing  the  students  have  in 
common  is  that  they’re  physicians,’’ 
Moore  pointed  out.  “They  have  differ- 
ent medical  specialties,  different  mil- 
itary services,  with  different  ways  of 
doing  things.” 

In  the  battlefield  of  the  future,  these 
physicians  may  have  to  work  together 
despite  their  differences.  Modern 
warfare  means  a team  effort  among 
land,  sea  and  air  forces. 

While  bullet  wounds  look  the  same 
under  any  uniform,  some  medical 
problems  are  unique  to  each  service 
because  of  varying  combat  conditions. 
Moore  said  the  interservice  teamwork 
allows  an  understanding  of  these 
problems. 

“Air  Force  doctors  are  traditionally 
at  the  evacuation  sites,  not  on  the 
front  lines  with  Army  or  Marine  cas- 
ualties. Flight  surgeons  may  not  be  fa- 
miliar with  limitations  on  the  kind  of 
care  that  can  be  given  near  the  battle 
front  so  they  often  complain  about  the 
condition  of  the  patients  they  re- 
ceive,” Moore  said. 

“During  C4,  they  were  all  taken  up 
in  a helicopter  and  instructed  to  take  a 
blood  pressure  reading  and  to  insert 
an  I-V  needle.  They  found  they 
couldn’t  do  it.”  As  director  of  the 
Aeromedical  Services  at  the  Regional 
Hospital  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base 
AL,  Moore  knows  exactly  what  can 
and  can’t  be  done  in  flight. 

The  C4  offers  military  physicians 
more  than  combat  action  in  the  Texas 
hill  country.  They  practice  treatment 
of  chemically-contaminated  patients 
at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base  School  of 
Aerospace  Medicine. 

They  are  taught  the  use  of  indivi- 
dual protective  masks  and  protective 
clothing  and  the  techniques  to  decon- 
taminate and  care  for  chemically  con- 
taminated patients. 

In  addition  to  the  field  training. 


some  time  is  spent  in  the  classroom. 
Physicians  receive  lectures  on  com- 
bat philosophy  and  military  funda- 
mentals. With  the  help  of  the  staff 
from  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center, 
and  the  4th  Field  Hospital,  the  C4 
students  are  certified  in  advanced  car- 


diac and  advanced  trauma  life  sup- 
port. 

But  the  realism,  the  pressures  and 
the  teamwork  incorporated  in  the  C4 
field  exercises  are  the  tools  basic  to 
making  these  military  physicians 
combat-ready.  S' 
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S Update 

MG  Gardner  Crowell,  Jr. 


From  his  recent  assignment  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Training,  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command, 
Major  General  Gardner  Crowell,  Jr.,  assumed  command 
of  the  US  Army  Recruiting  Command  July  29,  1981. 

Born  in  New  Bedford,  MA  in  1932,  MG  Crowell  has  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  economics  from  Saint  Lawrence 
University  and  a master’s  degree  in  personnel  adminis- 
tration from  George  Washington  University. 

A graduate  of  the  basic  and  advanced  Infantry 
Schools,  he  has  also  attended  the  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  and  the  Army  War  College. 

Major  General  Crowell  has  served  as  staff  assistant 
and  systems  analyst  in  the  Manpower  Requirements 
Directorate,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Systems  Analysis). 

Upon  completion  of  this  assignment  he  became  the 
deputy  commander  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division’s  3rd 
Brigade  in  Vietnam  in  July  1969.  In  September  of  the 
same  year  he  assumed  command  of  the  division’s  2nd 
Battalion,  506th  Airborne  Infantry. 

In  March  1970  he  was  assigned  as  the  Senior  Regimen- 
tal Advisor  to  the  2nd  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
Infantry  Regiment,  US  Army  Advisory  Group,  I Corps 
Tactical  Zone.  He  subsequently  moved  to  the  1st  Army  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Infantry  Division  as  the  G-3 
Advisor  in  May  1970,  where  he  remained  until  July. 

He  was  assigned  as  chief  and  later  as  personnel  staff 
officer  for  the  Morale  Branch,  Personnel  Services  Divi- 


sion, Office,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  in 
August  1970. 

From  August  1971  to  June  1972  MG  Crowell  attended 
the  Army  War  College. 

He  served  as  group  chief  and  analyst  for  the  Office  of 
the  Project  Manager  for  Reorganization,  Office  of  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  from  June  72  to  November  1973. 

Major  General  Crowell  was  the  commander  of  the  3rd 
Infantry  Division’s  Support  Command  in  USAREUR 
from  December  1973  to  July  1975  when  he  became  the 
assistant  executive  to  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Europe,  until  August  1976. 

As  deputy  chief.  Combat  Readiness  Branch,  SHAPE, 
he  served  until  September  1977  when  he  was  assigned  as 
the  assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Training  in  the 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command.  He  assumed 
duties  as  Deputy  Chief  in  July  1980  and  was  promoted  to 
major  general  on  September  8,  1980. 

His  decorations  include  the  Silver  Star,  Legion  of 
Merit,  Bronze  Star,  Meritorious  Service  Medal  (with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster),  Air  Medals  with  V Device,  Joint  Service 
Commendation  Medal,  Army  Commendation  Medal 
(with  2 Oak  Leaf  Clusters),  and  the  Purple  Heart.  Crowell 
holds  the  Combat  Infantryman  Badge,  Senior  Para- 
chutist Badge  and  the  Ranger  Tab. 

The  general  is  married  to  the  former  Sarah  Jane 
Mason  of  Fairfield,  CT.  They  have  two  children,  Judith 
Ann,  22,  and  David  Mason,  20. 


r 


Records  free_ 

Some  things  in  life  are  still  free  — and  a copy  of  your 
Official  Military  Personnel  File  (OMPF)  is  one  of  them. 

However,  officials  at  the  Enlisted  Records  and  Evalu- 
ation Center  in  Ft.  Harrison,  say  soldiers  often  send  a 
check  or  money  order  when  requesting  a copy  of  their 
OMPF. 

When  the  original  records  were  converted  from  paper 
file  to  microfiche  about  two  years  ago,  the  center  issued 
a statement  that  an  OMPF  fee  would  be  charged.  This 

V 


message  was  quickly  rescinded,  however,  and  no  fee  was 
ever  imposed. 

If  you  want  a copy  of  your  OMPF,  you  only  need  to 
write  your  social  security  number  and  your  signature  on  a 
standard  sheet  of  paper.  Mail  your  letter  to:  Commander, 
US  Army  Enlisted  Records  and  Evaluations  Center, 
ATTN:  PCRE-RF-I,  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison,  IN.  46249. 
(DA  Scene) 
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Re- Update  Wt 


HQDA  Reenlistment 

Each  year  the  Reenlistment  Steering  Group  meets  in 
Washington,  DC  to  discuss  problem  areas  affecting 
reenlistment,  and  to  assist  HQDA  in  establishing  future 
reenlistment  policy.  The  1981  meeting  was  held  April 
7-9.  Some  of  the  major  topics  discussed  were: 

—the  desirability  of  a 79D  Advance  Course,  and 
subjects  to  be  taught. 

— the  development  of  an  In-Service  recruiter  objec- 


Steering  Group  Results 

tive/reporting  system. 

— possible  improvements  to  the  RETAIN  system. 

— the  development  of  a “real  time”  survey  of  reasons 
for  reenlistment/  separating. 

— methods  of  tracking  and  eliminating  erroneous 
reenlistments. 

— better  ways  to  retain  soldiers  in  the  combat  arms  and 
other  shortage  skills.  (DA  Reenlistment] 


RPi  377  distribution  begun 


The  initial  distribution  of  RPI  377,  a desk-side  aid  called 
“Total  Army  Opportunities”  is  being  made.  This  is  a new 
edition  of  the  previous  “Commanders  Desk  Side  Aid  To 
Reenlistment”,  and  has  been  designed  as  a ready  ref- 
erence for  commanders,  command  sergeants  major,  and 
first  sergeants.  It  is  being  distributed  through  reenlist- 
ment channels.  This  is  an  excellent  “ice  breaker”  and 
should  be  delivered  personally  by  the  Reenlistment  NCO. 
Based  on  limited  quantities  available  at  this  time,  this  RPI 


is  not  now  intended  to  be  used  by  Reenlistment  NCOs. 
Also,  since  it  is  impossible  to  publish  updates  to  the  flip 
cards  as  rapidly  as  changes  occur  in  bonuses  and  pay,  it  is 
essential  that  Reenlistment  NCOs  make  sure  that  com- 
manders and  NCOs  are  kept  up  to  date  on  these  changes 
as  they  occur.  This  presents  another  good  opportunity  to 
establish  rapport  with  the  key  people  in  the  reenlistment 
program. 

(DA  Reenlistment) 


Increased  requirement  for  soldier  counseling — 


Although  Army  reenlistment  and  total  strength  goals  are 
being  met,  there  are  still  problems  in  getting  the  right 
people  in  the  right  spaces.  Reenlistment  NCOs  should 
make  a special  effort  to  contact  all  soldiers  who  have  an 
MOS  shown  as  overstrength  (“N”  — in,  and  “Y”  — out)  in 
the  new  DA  Circ  611-81-4.  These  soldiers  should  be  ad- 


Change  5 to  AR 

Change  5 is  completed  and  to  the  editor.  This  is  the  final 
stop  before  printing.  Distribution  is  expected  in  August. 
Changes  effective  with  implementation  of  Change  5 
include: 

— incorporation  of  Interim  Changes  10, 11,  and  12  into 
the  basic  regulation. 

— revision  of  approval  authority  for  bars-to-reen- 
listment  to  reduce  administrative  burden  on  certain 
commands. 

— implementation  of  revised  DA  Form  1315.  Minor 
change  adds  the  ISR  interview  to  the  back  of  the 
form. 

— making  age  a non-waivable  disqualification. 


vised  that  they  should  seriously  consider  requesting  vol- 
untary reclassification  into  a shortage  MOS.  This  could 
provide  tangible  future  benefits  such  as  faster  promo- 
tion opportunity.  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  eligibil- 
ity, and  a wider  choice  of  reenlistment  options. 

(DA  Reenlistment) 

601-280  expected  soon 

— a minor  revision  to  extensions  “in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Army.” 

— revision  of  procedures,  and  implementation  of  the 
new  DA  Form  XXX  or  use  as  “Declination  of 
Continued  Service  Statement”,  formerly  called  a 
counseling  statement. 

— the  requirement  of  statements  of  soldiers  height  and 
wei^t  on  DA  Form  3340. 

— restructuring  Appendix  C regarding  79D  applica- 
tions. 

— addition  of  guidance  for  relief  of  79Ds  to  Appendix 

C. 

(DA  Reenlistment) 
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Guardsman  saves  training  dollars 


Story  and  Photos  by 
SSG  Harry  E.  Roberts,  Jr. 

139th  PAD,  ILARNG 

A device  that  will  save  the  Guard 
thousands  of  dollars  and  add  realism 
to  training  has  been  invented  by  SFC 
John  J.  Siebert,  Support  Co.,  1st  Bn., 
123d  Infantry  of  the  Illinois  National 
Guard. 

A platoon  sergeant  with  the  Bloom- 
ington-based company,  Siebert  in- 
vented a device  that  adapts  to  the 
TOW  weapons  system  (Tube  launched 
Optically  Tracked  Wire-Guided  Mis- 
sile] . The  cost  of  firing  one  round  from 
this  anti-tank  weapon  is  approximate- 
ly $4,000.  With  Siebert’s  device,  the 
cost  is  one  round  of  M16  ammunition. 

Working  on  his  own  time  and  com- 
ing in  to  the  Bloomington  armory  dur- 
ing the  evening,  Siebert  salvaged  a 
solenoid  from  an  old  car  and  devised 
two  clamps  to  attach  an  M16  rifle  to 
the  tube  of  the  TOW.  “I  connected  the 
solenoid  in  series  with  the  TOW  and 
an  M16  rifle  and  ran  current  from  two 
jeep  batteries.” 


Ml 6 hits  on  makeshift  targets  check 
TOW  gunner’s  accuracy. 


“This  added  two  capabilities  to 
TOW  training  that  were  not  before 
possible.  You  have  the  ability  to  track 
armor  and  the  capability  to  identify 
critical  penetration  points.  You  need 
to  know  what  parts  of  the  armor  you 
have  hit  to  identify  a realistic  hit. 

“The  gunner  fires  the  TOW,  then 
there  is  a delay  while  the  round  is 
tracked.  For  example,  at  3,000  meters 
there  is  a 16-second  delay  while  the 
TOW  round  is  tracked.  After  16  sec- 
onds, the  M16  fires.  You  then  exam- 
ine,your  target,  a facsimile  of  a tank, 
and  see  what  point  of  the  armor  has 
been  hit.  This  was  not  possible  before. 

“The  TOW  training  device  is  an  all 
electronic  device  that  drops  the  gun- 
ner’s score  if  he  gets  off  target.  With 
my  device,  you  can  swing  back  on  tar- 
get at  the  last  second  and  score  a hit 
which  is  the  way  it  wcmld  work  if  you 
were  firing  the  real  round.  For  tar- 
gets, we  use  drawn  silhouettes  of 
armor  vehicles  at  1/60  scale.  The  gun- 
ner receives  his  target  and  can  ac- 
tually see  where  he  scored  on  the 
tank.  With  the  electronic  device  now 


used,  you  are  just  told  your  score. 
When  you  get  your  target,  there  is 
more  thrill  to  it. 

“I  got  the  idea  for  this  at  camp  last 
sumer.  The  active  units  had  a 22 
caliber  rifle  attached  to  the  TOW.  You 
had  to  reload  each  round  as  you  fired 
and  you  couldn’t  track  the  target.  I 
decided  to  improve  upon  this  to  make 
training  more  interesting,”  he  said. 

So  confident  that  this  new  device  is 
workable  and  practical,  the  66th  Bri- 
gade has  scheduled  two  battalions  for 
training  with  it  at  summer  camp.  With 
a 22-caliber  adapter  attached  to  the 
M16,  the  TOW  could  be  fired  on  an 
indoor  range  in  a Guard  armory. 

Siebert  has  been  a member  of  the  Il- 
linois Army  National  Guard  for  9 
years  and  is  a foreman  for  the  Eureka 
Gompany  in  civilian  life. 

What’s  down  the  road  for  Siebert? 
“I’m  tinkering  with  a moving  target 
device  like  a shooting  gallery  with 
ducks  moving  back  and  forth.  I’m 
using  an  old  bicycle  chain,  a small 
motor,  and  small  metal  replicas  of 
tanks,”  he  said.  S' 


Sergeant  First  Class  John  J.  Siebert  of  the  UlinoisArmy  National  Guard  adjusts  the  Ml  6 
training  device  he  invented  on  the  TOW. 
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S Recruiter  Aid 

CHAMPUS  benefits  outlined— 


What  is  CHAMPUS?  The  Civilian  Health  and  Medical 
Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services  is  a medical  benefits 
program  provided  by  the  federal  government  to  help  pay 
for  civilian  medical  care  rendered  to  spouses  and  child- 
ren of  active  duty  military  personnel,  retired  military 
personnel,  their  spouses  and  children,  and  to  spouses  and 
children  of  deceased  active  duty  and  retired  people. 

CHAMPUS  is  provided  by  Title  10  of  the  US  Code  and 
operates  in  accordance  with  policies  and  procedures  set 
forth  in  Department  of  Defense  regulation  6010. 8-R. 

Although  it  is  not  a health  insurance  program, 
CHAMPUS  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  health  insur- 
ance provided  by  private  employers  to  their  employees. 
The  program,  however,  does  not  involve  any  premium 
payments. 

Active  duty  members  of  the  military  are  not  eligible  for 
CHAMPUS  benefits  as  they  receive  free  medical  care 
under  other  programs.  Consult  your  nearest  military 
medical  facility  for  more  information  in  this  area. 

The  spouse  of  an  active  duty  member  is  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  basic  program  of  CHAMPUS.  Un- 
married children  are  also  eligible,  as  long  as  they  have  not 
passed  their  21st  birthday. 

An  unmarried  illegitimate  child  under  age  21  who  is 
ruled  by  a court  to  be  the  child  of  an  active  duty  member  is 
eligible,  even  if  he  or  she  does  not  live  with  the  member  or 
receive  financial  support. 

Any  other  unmarried  children  or  stepchildren  under 
age  21  who  were  illegitimate  at  the  time  of  birth  are 
eligible  if  they  meet  the  following  conditions:  (1)  they 


must  live  in  the  member’s  household  or  in  a place  that  is 
provided  or  maintained  by  the  member,  and  (2)  they  must 
depend  on  the  member  for  more  than  one-half  of  their 
financial  support. 

The  21st  birthday  criteria  extends  to  the  23rd  year  if  the 
child  is  enrolled  in  and  is  pursuing  a full-time  course  of 
study  at  ah  institution  of  higher  learning  and  they  depend 
on  the  member  for  more  than  one-half  of  their  support. 
After  the  23rd  birthday,  all  coverage  ends  for  (healthy) 
children. 

Coverage  may  continue  on  children  who  are  not  able  to 
support  themselves  because  of  mental  or  physical  inca- 
pacity. As  long  as  the  incapacity  occurred  before  their 
21st  birthday  and  the  child  is  dependent  upon  the  mem- 
ber for  more  than  one-half  of  his  support,  the  coverage 
extends  as  long  as  the  incapacity  exists. 

Children  and  spouses  of  active  duty  members  are  also 
eligible  for  the  CHAMPUS  program  for  the  handi- 
capped, if  they  are  moderately  or  severely  mentally 
retarded,  or  have  a serious  physical  handicap.  CHAMPUS 
coverage  ends  when  a service  member’s  active  duty 
period  ends  for  any  reason  other  than  death  or  retirement. 

For  more  information  on  CHAMPUS,  contact  the 
nearest  military  medical  facility,  your  DRC  CHAMPUS 
advisor  or  write  CHAMPUS,  Denver,  CO  80240.  Pam- 
phlets on  the  CHAMPUS  Program  are  available  at  most 
Uniformed  Services  medical  facilities. 

Copies  of  the  CHAMPUS  regulation  (DOD  6010. 8-R) 
are  available  by  writing  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, US  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  DC 
20423  [Catalog  No.  D-1.6:C49).  Include  a check  or  money 
order  for  $4.25  per  copy.  [USAREC  QOL) 


ID  cards  needed  for  CHAMPUS  care 


A valid  Uniformed  Service  Identification  card  is 
needed  as  proof  of  eligibility  for  care  under  CHAMPUS. 
When  care  is  received  from  a civilian  source  who  agrees 
to  submit  the  CHAMPUS  claim,  the  ID  card  must  be 
presented  to  the  source  of  care. 

Eligible  children  age  10  and  over  must  have  their  own 
ID  cards  to  receive  CHAMPUS  benefits.  For  children 
under  age  10,  a parent’s  ID  card  is  acceptable,  but 
children  under  10  may  be  issued  their  own  cards  if  the 
parent  with  whom  they  live  does  not  have  one.  For 
example,  divorced  spouse  of  a service  member  does  not 
have  an  ID  card. 

Children  under  10  may  also  be  issued  their  own  ID 
cards  if  they  do  not  live  with  either  parent. 


To  apply  for  an  ID  card,  the  active  duty  service 
member  should  submit  an  application  for  a Uniformed 
Services  Identification  and  Privilege  Card  [DD  From 
1172).  The  application  should  be  submitted  through  the 
service  member’s  personnel  officer  for  verification  of 
eligibility  of  his  spouse  and  children. 

When  eligibility  for  CHAMPUS  benefits  has  been 
confirmed,  the  beneficiary  will  be  notified.  The  verified 
application  should  be  taken  to  any  nearby  military  in- 
stallation where  an  ID  card  will  be  issued.  Those  who 
cannot  get  to  a military  installation  should  write  to  the 
nearest  installation  to  determine  if  a card  can  be  issued  by 
mail.  (CHAMPUS  News)  I" 
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SURVEY 

FEEDBACK 


by  MAJ  Jim  Orahood 
USAREC-OE 

Performance,  one  thing  we  all  share 
is  a concern  for  performance.  As  we 
discuss  performance,  we  inevitably 
fall  back  on  productivity  as  the  pri- 
mary measure  of  performance.  But, 
when  we  discuss  the  causes  of  high 
and  low  performance  we  enter  into  an 
area  of  much  disagreement.  Of  course, 
the  causes  are  the  key  to  the  whole 
human  performance  puzzle.  If  we  can 
establish  some  or  all  of  these  causes 
then  it  follows  that  we  can  positively 
affect  performance  by  the  way  we 
control  these  causes. 

The  Organizational  Effectiveness 
(OE)  technology  provides  command- 
ers with  the  means  to  assess  and  diag- 
nose the  causes  of  sub-standard  per- 
formance within  their  units.  The  OE 
team  can  perform  a unit  diagnosis  for 


the  commander  with  no  lost  work 
time  to  the  unit,  which  is  a definite 
advantage  to  any  unit. 

The  team  visits  a unit  and  inter- 
views everyone  in  it,  observes  the 
work  place  and  operational  perform- 
ance, and  gives  everyone  a specially 
designed  organizational  survey. 

With  the  amassed  data  from  these 
sources,  the  team  provides  the  com- 
mander an  assessment  of  the  unit’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  From  this 
assessment  the  commander  can  learn 
what  some  causes  of  sub-standard 
performance  are,  and  what  actions 
need  to  be  taken. 

The  survey  that  is  used  in  this  diag- 
nosis was  conducted  in  15  District 
Recruiting  Commands  (DRC)  during 
the  years  1978  thru  1980.  It  consists  of 
85  questions  that  profile  an  organi- 
zation by  the  indices  listed  in  Table  2. 


The  OE  team  has  every  person  in  a 
DRC  respond  to  these  positively  stated 
questions.  The  survey  respondee 
chooses  from  a range  of  five  responses, 
starting  with  1,  which  is  strongly  dis- 
agree, and  ending  with  5,  which  is 
strongly  agree.  Based  on  the  average 
of  all  responses  to  each  question,  a 
profile  of  the  various  human  func- 
tions in  a unit  can  be  established.  The 
two  questions  asked  in  the  communi- 
cations area  are  listed  in  Table  1.  This 
gives  you  an  idea  of  the  type  of  ques- 
tions asked. 

The  model  upon  which  this  survey 
is  based  comes  from  the  Institute  of 
Social  Research  (ISR)  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  To  diagnose  a unit, 
there  must  be  a way  of  dividing  that 
unit  into  specific  parts.  The  ISR 
model  as  portrayed  in  Figure  1 (Pg.  34) 
does  this  by  dividing  an  organization 


STRONGLY 

DISAGREE 

SOMEWHAT 

DISAGREE 

NEUTRAL  SOMEWHAT 
AGREE 

STRONGLY 

AGREE 

1 . The  information  I receive  through  formal  chan- 
nels is  generally  accurate. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2.  I get  all  the  information  I need  about  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  other  sections  or  departments  in  my  unit. 

1 

TABLE  I 

2 3 

COMMUNICATIONS 

4 

5 
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into  four  interrelated  parts.  The  Work 
Group  Processes  division  of  the  ISR 
Model  is  the  outcome  of  the  organiza- 
tion. For  USAREC,  that  is  meeting 
mission  by  putting  applicants  in  the 
AFEES.  Note,  that  in  the  ISR  model 
there  is  no  line  drawn  between  the 
Supervisory-Leadership  area  and  the 
Work  Group  Processes  area. 

This  means  that  the  Supervisory- 
Leadership  group  has  no  direct  influ- 
ence on  the  Work  Group  Processes. 
But,  in  terms  of  the  ISR  model,  we  say 
that  the  Leadership  team  affects  the 
performance  of  the  outcome  by  pro- 
viding a healthy,  conducive  climate 
and  by  enhancing  the  way  co-workers 


interact  as  a team.  Also  note,  that  the 
way  the  climate  is  and  the  manner  in 
which  co-workers  interact  affects  the 
supervisor’s  performance  too. 

How  does  USAREC  rate?  Overall, 
USAREC  rates  positively  in  all  areas. 
This  can  and  should  be  viewed  as  rein- 
forcement that  the  Army  Recruiting 
Command  (USAREC]  is  a strong  team 
with  a positive  outlook  toward  our 
mission.  But,  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
be  a strong  team  in  the  future,  what 
areas  must  we  improve  in?  If  we  do 
not  look  at  the  lower  rated  areas  and 
make  improvements,  these  areas  will 
continue  to  worsen.  If  we  do  not  know 
what  our  strong  points  are,  and  if  we 


do  not  continue  to  reinforce  these 
areas  of  strength  then  they  will  even- 
tually cease  to  be  strengths. 

To  use  this  survey  information  as  a 
vehicle  for  long-term  improvement, 
we  look  at  which  areas  have  the  low- 
est averages  and  translate  that  to  the 
real  life  operational  characteristics  of 
the  organization.  For  example,  the 
weakest  area  in  USAREC  is  the  cli- 
mate. In  Table  3,  [Pg.  34]  there  is  a dis- 
play of  the  areas,  drawn  from  the  high 
and  low  responses  and  displayed  so  as 
to  show  the  strong  and  weak  ex- 
tremes more  graphically.  From  Table 
3,  you  can  get  a better  idea  how  much 
difference  there  is  between  the  four 
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areas  and  it  clearly  says  that  climate  is 
the  weakest  area. 

In  general  terms,  to  make  an  im- 
provement in  performance,  an  im- 
provement in  the  weakest  area  must 
be  accomplished.  Since  the  weakest 
area  in  USAREC  is  climate  then  it  fol- 
lows that  an  improvement  in  the  cli- 
mate will  result  in  improvement  in 
performance  and  productivity,  which 
is  the  overall  outcome  of  the  unit  or 
Work-Group  Processes.  To  really  use 
this  data  to  improve  unit  effectiveness 
refer  to  Table  2 and  examine  the  major 
indices  which  form  the  unit  climate. 
The  weakest  area  noted,  which  brings 
the  overall  average  down,  is  in  com- 
munications flow.  Referring  then  to 
Table  1,  (both  questions)  indicate  the 
specific  reasons  for  the  lower  aver- 
age. Answers  to  these  questions  show 
that  the  members  of  the  organization 
do  not  think  they  get  all  the  infor- 
mation that  they  need  about  other 
work  groups  in  the  unit,  and  that 
information  flowing  down  could  be 
more  accurate. 

At  this  point,  some  commanders 
will  say,  “That’s  not  true;  that  is  just  a 
misperception.”  However,  percep- 
tions are  what  a commander  must  deal 
with  since  what  people  perceive  to  be 
true  is  true  for  them.  So,  if  percep- 
tions determine  actions  then  the  com- 
mander must  deal  with  the  percep- 
tions to  realize  a positive  change.  In 
this  case,  information  flow  is  per- 
ceived as  needing  improvement  so 
that  is  the  area  the  commander  must 
focus  improvement  efforts  on.  Of 
course,  the  strong  areas  must  con- 
tinue to  be  reinforced  at  the  same  time 
that  improvements  are  being  applied 
to  the  weaker  areas. 

The  OE  assessment  in  a DRC  com- 
bines this  survey  information  with  in- 
terview data  and  personal  observa- 
tions to  form  a very  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  DRC  internal  operation 
and  the  human  organization  within 
the  DRC.  This  assessment  is  most  ef- 
fective when  followed  up  on  a regular 


semi-annual  basis.  The  initial  assess- 
ment forms  a base  or  foundation  upon 
which  future  improvements  are 
planned. 

Followup  assessments  help  to  de- 
termine progress  of  improvements 
and  to  realign,  when  necessary,  the 
improvement  action  plan.  Some  DRC’s 
have  effectively  used  part  of  their 
conference  time  as  team  improvement 
sessions  and  followup  action  to  as- 
sessments. The  DRC  team  members 


always  find  it  motivating  to  partici- 
pate in  these  sessions.  To  realize  top 
performance,  an  organization  must 
have  a climate  that  is  conducive  to 
such  performance. 

Leaders  and  workers  both  affect 
this  organizational  climate,  but  some- 
times it  takes  an  outsider,  such  as  the 
OE  team,  to  enter  the  organization 
and  give  an  outsider’s  view  in  order  to 
assist  the  organization  to  know  its 
own  strengths  and  weaknesses.  ^ 
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Story  by  Steve  Blizard 
Ft.  Gordon  PAO 
Photo  by  SP4  D.  H.  Lopez 

For  the  person  who  enjoys  working 
outdoors,  the  Army  offers  those  who 
qualify,  the  opportunity  to  work  as  a 
Tactical  Wire  Operations  Specialist. 

This  seven  week  course,  taught  at 
Ft.  Gordon,  is  designed  to  teach  sol- 
diers how  to  correctly  set  up  com- 
munication points  for  combat  units. 

This  multi-faceted  military  occupa- 
tional specialty  (MOS)  is  numerically 
called  a 36K.  Since  Ft.  Gordon  is  the 
home  of  the  Signal  Corps,  there  are 
many  other  complex  and  demanding 
signal  jobs  taught  for  the  person  who 
seeks  a challenge. 

According  to  SGM  Johny  Han- 
cock, chief  instructor  for  the  36K 
course,  the  “Tactical  Wire  Operations 
Specialist”  is  the  first  signal  soldier  on 
the  battlefield. 

“If  they  (36K  soldiers)  don’t  do  their 
job  properly,  a lot  of  people  will  die 
during  a combat  situation,”  stated 
Hancock. 

The  36K  soldier  is  responsible  for 
quickly  establishing  communications 
between  units  located  in  a field  en- 
vironment. Since  this  specialty  is  one 
of  the  biggest  signal  MOSs  in  the 
Army,  soldiers  go  through  a lot  of  in- 
tense training  during  their  seven  week 
stay  at  Ft.  Gordon. 

“During  their  first  phase  of  train- 
ing, they  learn  how  to  properly  tie  and 
splice  wire  in  order  to  successfully 
link  up  communications,”  stated  Han- 
cock. 

During  the  second  phase  of  train- 
ing, students  learn  the  installation  of 
wire  communications  between  two 
points,  including  how  to  get  over  rail- 
road crossings,  rivers,  hills,  etc. 

It  is  during  this  phase  they  also 
learn  how  to  connect  wire  to  field 
phones  and  the  servicing  and  oper- 
ation of  tactical  communications 
equipment. 

Hancock  explained  the  third  phase 


of  36K  training  teaches  students  how 
to  operate,  install  and  maintain  a tac- 
tical switchboard  in  a combat  situa- 
tion. Being  an  integral  part  of  a com- 
munications network  in  the  field,  the 
switchboard  segment  of  training  is 
essential  for  each  student  to  success- 
fully learn  and  pass. 

The  final  week  of  the  36K  training 


places  students  in  a simulated  com- 
bat situation  where  they  apply  the 
training  they’ve  received. 

Once  a soldier  graduates  and  is 
awarded  the  36K  as  his  duty  MOS,  he 
is  sent  either  to  a stateside  or  overseas 
assignment  to  perform  as  a qualified 
“signal  soldier.” 


A tactical  wire  operations  specialist  splices  wires  together. 
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